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Paper-picker! You wouldn’t think, to look at her, that Mary 
had just collected more waste paper than any child in town! 
Paper which our Government needs so desperately. Now 
Mary is floating off to a well-earned sleep . . . supremely re- 
laxed on the cushioned luxury of Beautyrest—the dream 
mattress. (Made, of course, by Simmons.) If you own a 
Beautyrest today, count yourself lucky. For Beautyrest 
boasts 837 individually pocketed coils and a sag-proof 
border. Cherish your Beautyrest, for we’re all out on war 


work and there’s no telling when you can buy another. If 
you need a new mattress now, however, we suggest our fa- 
mous WHITE KNIGHT. It’s a “mattress-within-a-mattress:” 
Soft, durable—with layer upon layer of fine, resilient cotton! 
NEWS! The Government has permitted us to make a 
limited number of Beautyrest Box Springs. $39.50 each. 


BEAUTYREST—The World’s Most Comfortable Mattress! 


P. S. BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS THIS WEEK! THE NEED GROWS EVER GREATER! 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE plans blow hot and cold, day by day. Story is that 
appointment of Ambassador Gromyko to head USSR delegation there means 
that Russians don't expect anything to happen that wasn't agreed on 
at Yalta. In short, San Francisco conference is expected to be a 
"Yes, Sir" show. Current indications that lots of nations have lots 
of pieces to speak about their own postwar plans means that San 
Francisco meet may be called off, or postponed, until Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Stalin, De Gaulle, Chiang Kai-shek have had a chance to 
iron out some differences in private. 


DRIVE ON VIENNA by Soviet armies has political significance. Austria is planned 
as another "border" state with a government friendly to USSR. Austrian 
government set up after USSR conquest will probably resemble Poland's 
Lublin government. 


DARDANELLES will make the front pages soon. Russia wants changes made in 
international agreement to let Turkey fortify, control this vital sea-— 
way between Mediterranean and Black Sea. At same time, Russia will ask 
for right-of-way, war or peace, through Suez Canal, Gibraltar Strait. 


STEAM TURBINE ELECTRIC locomotives have been designed for Chesapeake & Ohio 
~R.R. by Baldwin Locomotive and Westinghouse Electric. They'll combine 
steam turbine power with electric drive in one self-contained unit, 
using coal as fuel. This is in line with thinking of top-flight en- 
gineers who say that turbine will take over the transportation field 
during the next generation . . . automobiles, trains and airplanes. 


TIRE MANUFACTURERS will expand in all directions after the war. Reports are 
current that Goodyear plans to sell household appliances, radios, 
sporting goods, firearms, games, etc. Another tire company plans to 
make and sell furniture. Not as strange as it might sound at first. 
Wartime research has opened many doors for natural and synthetic rub- 
ber by-products. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER, incidentally, can compete right now with natural rubber as 
outer casing for automobile tires. Firestone recently drove stock 
synthetic tires for 500 miles on Indianapolis speedway at 100 mph 

| without a blowout. This is equivalent to 50,000 miles of average tire 

wear. 


OIL SUPPLY inside Germany is a factor in Allied victories not given public 
~~ Fecognition it deserves. Nazis have modern planes and plenty of them 
but can't get them off the ground because Allied bombers have de- 

stroyed most of Hitler's oil supply. 


| JANUARY LEND-LEASE deliveries: 53% to Great Britain and possessions; 33% to 
| USSR and balance to France, Netherlands and Greece. 


) SHOWDOWN ON PALESTINE issue is due within month or so. Supply of visas for 

Jews who wish to go to Palestine is expected to be exhausted within 

few weeks. American Zionist Emergency Council fears that, after that, 
Palestine will be closed to all Jews. This was one of problems dis- 
cussed with Arabia's Ibn Saud by FDR on way home from Yalta. 

ALUMINUM SHEATHED wallboard and aluminum foil which will compete with waxed 
paper are two of the many postwar commodities planned for this metal. 
Aluminum baseball bats were recently demonstrated at a committee 
hearing on small business here. 

FOOTNOTE ON FOOD SHORTAGES: Tough, old stewing chickens cost 90c a lb. in 
Chicago markets last week; shad roe, which used to cost 25c a pair, 
sold for two dollars a pair in New York last week. 
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What 


better 


F you want to know what synthetic rubber tire is best, ask 
the people who are using them. 


Every check among essential drivers eligible to buy shows 
that a far greater percentage want Goodyears than any other’ 
tire. 


In fact, the public’s preference for Goodyears today is the’ 
highest it has ever been — and Goodyears have been the 
world’s first-choice tire for 30 consecutive years. 


We think this unprecedented popularity stems in part from 
the public’s instinct to turn, when in doubt, to the manufac- 
turer with a reputation of consistently building the finest 
product. 


But it gains still more from the fact that in two years of § 
highway use, these sturdy new Goodyears have given service 
far superior to what even the most optimistic predicted from 
synthetic rubber. 


For the good news has traveled fast that Goodyears are roll- 
ing up mileages comparable to the average delivered by 
prewar tires — mileages that evidence Goodyear’s leadership 
in synthetic rubber tire design. 





Isn’t that the best reason, with tires as precious as they are, IF NOT ELIGIBLE FOR NEW GOODYEARS 
: 

for getting Goodyears when you get a permit to buy? Take KEEP GOING WITH A GOODYEAR RECAP 

the advice of users: Wait for Goodyears if your dealer should Se Ce 

be temporarily out of your size — their great popularity is Next best thing to a new Goodyear, is to have your 


proof they lead in quality! present tires renewed by Goodyear dependable Extra- 
Mileage Recapping— your guarantee of highest 


quality materials and workmanship. Adds thousands 


of miles’ extra wear. Available at all Goodyear dealers’ 
} — no certificate necessary. 
‘~ . 
z , Zz. New tubes save tires 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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THE NATION 


V-E Day 


Byrnes quits in outlining plans for re- 
laxing wartime restrictions; sees 
end of European war soon 


FDR named Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator Fred Vinson to succeed War Mo- 
bilizer James F. Byrnes, who resigned be- 
cause “I think V-E Day is not far dis- 
tant.” Byrnes issued his quarterly report, 
which showed V-E Day will mean: 

1. Midnight curfew, brownout, racing 
ban, abolished. Basic gasoline rations to 
be increased slightly. (A Petroleum Ad- 
ministration official predicted a 50% 
boost in gas rations.) 

2. Transportation tax, travel curbs, 
manpower, price, wage controls to be con- 
tinued. Munitions deliveries to be cut up 
to 40% within a year; 30% of resources 
to be released from war channels within 
nine months. (Construction plans for 72 
or 84 new naval vessels have been stopped. 
That means a 75% cut, a saving of $r1,- 
508,000,000. ) 

3. War Production Board will in- 
crease spot authorizations and substitute 
simple priorities systems for materials 
controls. Priorities, together with man- 
power legislation, are needed for essential 
civilian goods and to speed later recon- 
version. “We do not have an efficient 
manpower system.” 

4. Partial postwar refund of excess 
profits tax, reduced compulsory savings 
provisions of excess profits tax, and higher 


tax exemption from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Foreseeing a “tremendous demand” 
for civilian goods here and abroad, Byrnes 
recommended immediate start of a big 
public works program be “‘resisted’’; urged 
Congress to okay the Bretton Woods 
agreement, remove restrictions on foreign 
loans; consolidate War and Navy into a 
single national defense department, make 
the Surplus Property Board independent 
of War Manpower, unify farm assistance 
programs under one agency. 

Anti-trust laws, he said, must be en- 
forced to protect small business; inter- 
national cartels must be outlawed, taxes 
must be revised to help business. 


Big 3 Secret 


All but two nations (Peru and Yugo- 
slavia) had accepted invitations to the 
San Francisco Security Conference April 
25 when this bombshell hit: 

The Big Three at Yalta had made a 
secret agreement to give Russia and U. S. 
three votes each in the general assembly 
of the new world security organization in- 
stead of one each, 

What had happened there was this, 
the White House grudgingly admitted: 
Stalin demanded three votes for Russia 
(one each for the U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian 
and the White Russian Soviet republics). 
FDR said okay if the U. S. got three 
votes for ourselves and our possessions. 
Churchill, with six votes for Britain (the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, India, 





International 


HAPPY OVER "MAGNA CHARTA” for labor-industry: William Green (I.), AFL head; Eric 
Johnston (c.), U. S. Chamber of Commerce chief: and Philip Murray (r.), president of CIO. 
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A 
YOUNGEST NAVY OFFICER, Ensign S. J. 
Tamkin, 18, won commission and big royalties 
for inventing an explosion-preventing gas de- 
tector. His bride is 18 too. 





New Zealand, and South Africa) approved. 

With this disclosure smaller nations’ 
fears of Big Three control and domination 
increased and the possibility was raised 
other nations might demand more votes. 

On the heels of this came fresh dis- 
cord. Russia named her U. S, Ambassa- 
dor Gromyko to head her Frisco delega- 
tion instead of Foreign Affairs Commissar 
Molotoff, then demanded the Polish pro- 
visional government at Warsaw be invited 
to the meeting. 

Astonished, both U. S. and Britain 
said no, stood firm on their insistence the 
Polish government be made more repre- 
sentative. (Britain and U. S. have recog- 
nized the Polish government in exile in 
London. ) 

This crack in the Big Three might 
become a diplomatic split and world capi- 
tals buzzed with two unanswered ques- 
tions: (1) Would the Frisco conference be 
called off temporarily and (2) were there 
other secret agreements at Yalta about 
which the world doesn’t know? 


Trade-Labor Charter 


Out of conferences held by Eric John- 
ston, smiling, young president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and labor bosses 
William Green (AFL) and Philip Murray 
(CIO) came a “new charter for labor and 
management.” 

Subject to ratification by the three 
organizations, the code lists seven points 
of agreement. Its sponsors hope these will 
remove strife and suspicion, lead to a max- 
imum of jobs and output after the war. 

sut a splash of cold water came from 
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Ira Mosher, head of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, who walked out 
after the first code-drafting session: “The 
principles are generalities, Management 
and labor must get down to cases.” 
Charter’s points are: (1) Encourage- 
ment of productive efficiency and techno- 
logical advancement, (2) respect for prop- 
erty rights, (3) recognition of manage- 
ment’s right to manage free of unnecessary 
governmental interference, (4) respect for 
labor’s right to organize and bargain, (5) 
protection for workers against unemploy- 
ment, old age hazards, physical impair- 
ments, (6) increased foreign trade, rea- 
sonable to other nations, (7) an interna- 
tional security organization and a labor- 
business committee to work for peace. 
“It won’t end strikes,” said Green, 
‘but it will reduce controversy to a min- 
imum.” The charter sets up a joint com- 
mittee of labor, management to propose 
national policies in line with the charter. 


Manpower Muddle 


The “compromise” manpower control 
bill squeezed through the House, 167 to 
160, but was beaten in the Senate, 46 to 
29, and sent back to conference. 

The Administration drove hard for 
passage before Germany collapses, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appealing for the fourth 
time for its approval. 

Senate foes said the bill would shackle 
both labor and management, would be 
another step nearer complete control of 
our entire civilian population. 

Under the bill, Fred M. Vinson, the 
new Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion would have possessed these 
controls over the lives and fortunes of 
civilians: (1) Limit on number of workers 
in any plant; (2) freeze men and women 
workers of all ages in any place of busi- 
ness, including farms if “essential to the 
war effort”; (3) regulate hiring of new 
workers; (4) subject violators to penal- 


ties of year in prison, up to $10,000 fine. 

Out of joint committee may come an- 
other “compromise” nearer the Senate- 
passed “work or go hungry” bill. This 
would let War Manpower Commission set 
labor ceilings to force labor into war 
plants or remain idle. 


Lion Into Lamb 


The Spring “lamb” dropped early this 
year. East of the Rockies, north from 
Tennessee, he arrived a month early. 

Grass was thick, maples and poplars 
full-foliaged, fruit trees pink and white, 
as March broke high-temperature records 
through most of the Great Lakes section 
and the eastern seaboard (Washington 89, 
Boston 86, Albany 84). 

Fruit-growers feared early buds would 
be good pickings for a frost. This earliest 
spring in almost a generation was blamed 
on -the sun by Dr. Charles G. Abbott, 
Smithsonian Institution astrophysicist. 

Abbott’s theory: There are 14 peri- 
odic changes in solar radiation, all frac- 
tional parts of 23 years. These changes 
“came together” in 1922-23, causing ab- 
normal weather, being repeated in 1945. 

Dr. Abbott predicts weather years in 
advance. He sees a postwar world in 
which outdoor events won’t be spoiled by 
rain because you will be able to choose 
your date months ahead. 

Droughts in the Northwest in 1975 
and 2020, he says, will be so severe they 
will lower the Great Lakes’ level. 


Aluminum Quiz 


A Senate Committee, puzzled over 
U. S.-Canadian aluminum deals, dug in to 
see what it was all about. 

Main target was a recent $40 million 
contract with Aluminum Co, of Canada’s 
Shipshaw plant near Arvida, Quebec. Why 
buy from Shipshaw when U. S. plants are 
closing and “aluminum is running out of 
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BEST WHEAT OF 1944 wins Philip W. Pillsbury award. Judges sift hard red spring, winning entry 
of Jesse Powers, Henderson, Colo. Wheat-producers from 14 states competed. 
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VOTES LIKE THIS supported John L. Lewis. 





our ears?” asked Sen. Cordon (Rep.-Ore.). 

Cordon said the new contract called 
for the delivery of 250 million lbs., was 
undated and carried no signature. 


Bituminous Show-Down 


In soft coal mines of the East and 
South, in smaller workings in the West. 
lantern-capped miners dropped ballots into 
the box. National Lab>r Relations Board 
was asking: Do you wish to permit an 
interruption of war production in wartime 
as a result of this dispute? 

Their vote was thumping support for 
United Mine Workers’ president John L. 
Lewis: 208,797 miners were ready to 
strike; 25,158 didn’t want to. 

But two days later Boss Lewis agreed 
to Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins’ 
compromise plan ($1.50 daily wage in- 
crease, 30-day extension of old contract 
to May 1, arbitration with adjustments 
retroactive to April 1). Though the Per- 
kins’ plan ignored most of the miners’ de- 
mands, including 1o¢-a-ton royalty, the 
operators rejected it. 

War Labor Board then ordered un- 
limited extension of the contract, unin- 
terrupted coal production until the dispute 
is settled, and promised retroactive pay 
increases if they are agreed upon. 

A few hours later both the operators 
and mine workers accepted WLB’s order 
to extend their wage contract indefinitely, 
thus assuring strike-free production for at 
least another 30 days. Before discussions 
were resumed, Lewis scampered to New 
York, met with anthracite operators for 
contract talks affecting 65,000 hard coal 
miners in Eastern Pennsylvania. Their 
contract expires April 30. 


Week at Home 


East: Ringling Bros. Circus opened 
45-day stand at New York’s Madison 
Square Garden. Tour may end there if six 
officials under sentence for Hartford, 
Conn., circus fire have to go to prison. 
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South: A Green County, Tenn., mag- 
istrate ruled collection of a poll tax is 
illegal in Tennessee. 

In Miami, 4-year-old Sandra Lynn 
Nelson was awarded $10,750 for injuries 
received when she was bitten by a dog. 

Midwest: Marva Trotter Barrows, 
29, was divorced in Chicago from Army 
sergeant husband, Joe Lewis, heavyweight 
boxing champ. 

West: Establishment of a Notre 
Dame prep school near Los Angeles was 
reported under consideration by the South 
Bend, Ind, university. 

Joseph Manning, 99, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was 36 hours late reporting for new 
war job. He said he went to a dance. 

Fifteen temperance organizations 
urged Congress to ban wartime liquor pro- 
duction and consumption. ; 

Congressmen from  wool-producing 
states asked War Production Board to re- 
tract its low-priced clothing order. 


WASHINGTON 
PARADE 





Southern Snort 


Maury Maverick, Washington’s most 
expert angler for smaller headlines, did it 
again. Good for many a feature story was 
his announcement of a new organization 
—the Rip Snorters. This he described as 
the southern, or “aristocratic,” version of 
the Short Snorters. Main difference: Rip 
Snorters sign Confederate bills instead of 
regular currency as evidence of their 
standing whenever Snorters get together 
for clan rites. 


Decorated Lady 


Col. John M. Hutchison, comman- 
dant, had to bend way down to pin on the 





HERO DAD'S medals go on her Easter coat. 
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International 


BLOSSOMS AND VETERANS (I. to r.): Marine Pvt. E. R. See, Louisa, Ky.; Wave Nina M. Moler, 
Denver; Seaman J. H. Harris, Youngstown, O.; Wave Mary Louise MacDonald, Lowell, Mass.; 
Pvt. T. A. Jones, Greensburg, Pa.; Wave Margaret V. House, Paducah, Ky. 


medals won by S/Sgt. Martin R. Styer 
Jr., of Silver Spring, Md. That was be- 
cause he pinned them on tiny Shirley Anne 
Styer (see cut), age 14 months, who 
marched out to Washington’s Bolling Field 
with her mother for the ceremony. 

On Shirley Anne’s little Easter coat 
went the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
Air Medal, awarded to her dad for heroism 
as an aerial gunner on a combat mission 
over Austria. Styer is 24 years old. He 
enlisted in 1942, wears the Purple Heart, 
has never seen Shirley Anne for Styer is 
a prisoner of war in Austria. 


Lion Tale 


Appetites of sea lions are causing a 
lot of concern in Alaska. So much that 
the Territory’s House of Representatives 
has asked Congress to do something. 

More than 100,000 .of the animals 
consume 2,190 million Ibs. of salmon and 
other valuable fish in Alaskan waters 
every year, the lawmakers state. That’s 
$219 million worth of fish. At the request 
of E. L. Bartlett, delegate from Alaska, 


_ the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service is 


sending a biologist to study the situation. 

Warm-blooded mammals, sea lions 
are related to seals but don’t make good 
overcoats. 


Michigan’s Dean 

Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas, Rep. 
Bob Crosser, Cleveland Democrat, and 
Rep. Roy O. Woodruff, Bay City, Mich., 
Republican, got together last week for 
their annual back-slapping. On April 7, 
1913 they marched down the aisle of the 
House and took the oath of office to- 
gether. 

The date was especially noteworthy 
for Woodruff. Just before he arrived in 
Washington he had served a term as Bay 


| City’s youngest mayor. Today he holds a 


new record—he has served in Congress 
longer than any other member ever elected 


from Michigan. His 27 years—he dropped 
out three terms, 1915-21—now put him 
one year ahead of the late Rep. James 
McLaughlin, runner-up. 

Woodruff started out as a Bull Mooser 
but has been a GOP regular since his first 
term. He’s the only member of the House 
who served in both the Spanish-American 
and World Wars. His son, now in the 
Philippines, wears the same major’s oak 
leaves he wore in France. 

A member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, he is one of Congress’ most 
persistent advocates of tax reduction. 

“We reduced ’em four times after the 
last war,” he says, “and every time busi- 
ness and revenue spurted. We reduced 
the national debt a billion dollars a year 
for four years. We can do it again.” 


Entrancing 


Tourists were absent, but Washing- 
ton’s war workers and .service people 
turned out in record swarms for the Easter 
opening of the famed double cherry blos- 
soms on Hains Point and Riverside Drive, 
Potomac river beauty spots. To none was 
the delicate-pink fairyland more entranc- 
ing than to wounded veterans home from 
the war fronts (see above). 

Double blossoms followed by two 
weeks the flowering of single-blossom 
trees around the Tidal Basin, National 
Park Service. said only once before, in 
1927, had the blooms appeared so early. 


Sand in Business Shoes 


Businessmen’s itch to go to Europe 
broke out afresh with the Rhine crossing. 
This brought a sudden spurt of activity to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and particularly W. F. Hickernell. 
who handles applications for economic 
priorities. 

Before Jan, 1, Army and Navy ruled 
with an absolute hand on business travel 
to war zones. There wasn’t any. Then by 
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executive order the President opened the 
way for private business trips—provided 
space was available. 

Finally, Hickernell’s office received 
word after the Allies banged across the 
Rhine, that the bars were down, Two 
“fast passenger ships”—anybody’s guess 
as to their pre-war identity, Navy wasn’t 
saying—were suddenly made available for 
business travel to Europe, leaving a U. S. 
port March 28. Inoculations were waived 
and both women and men were accepted. 
Passengers paid regular fare. 

The sudden.offer caught many appli- 
cants flatfooted. As a result only one ship 
sailed on schedule. The second postponed 
its leaving till April 7. 


AMERICANA 


Snow Snakes 


Alleghany snow snakes that emerged 
with first warm days are already gone. 
But up north, where Passamaquoddy and 
Penobscot braves still sport their winter 
blankets, and snow lingers in shaded nooks, 
the “snakes” are slithering along their 
grooves. 

Snow snakes aren’t reptiles. They’re 
fine-grade hickory shafts, and part of an 
Indian game played long before Peter 
Stuyvesant first rolled at ten-pins. 

Indians are proud of their “snakes,” 
wax and polish them as carefully as a ski 
champ grooms his skis. First thaw, they 
make a trench by drawing a small log 
straight through the sloggy snow. That 
night the trough freezes. Then it’s time 
for the fun, 

Next day the whole village gathers to 
watch the “bowling” and lays bets. Com- 
petition and excitement run high as a 
husky redskin, gauging his distance, makes 
a run like a bowler, shoots his polished 
snake down the track. Amazing distances 
are achieved. Some claim 200-yd. throws. 

Bounding and writhing, the slender 
shafts often leap clear out of the trench. 
That’s why it’s a red man’s game. White 
men, they say, just can’t learn the knack 
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of keeping the snakes in the icy groove. 


ice Cream Pirates 


When U. S. submarines and destroy- 
ers fish U. S. pilots out of “the drink,” 
they hold them for ransom. 

A rescue vessel signals the rescued 
flier’s carrier: “We have your man. Get 
ransom ready.” Arrangements made, they 
land him aboard. And they demand pay- 
ment—2o0 gallons of ice cream. Once a 
destroyer picked up a carrier's squadron 
leader. They held out for 30 gallons— 
and got it. 


Mississippi Packet 


In the great days of the Mississippi, 
hundreds of packets plied the _ river, 
brought goods and gayety to boom towns, 
settlers to wilderness landings. Now there 
are only three, rivermen say. The Gordon 
C, Greene is one. 

She was built at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
in 1923, but she’s a real “oldtime” steamer 
—squat, white, her gangplank swung over 
her bow like a big fishing pole. Filigree 
trims her sides and pilot house; roust- 
abouts tote bales and boxes when she pulls 
in to shore, sing at evening on the main 
deck. 

This year, from late March to No- 
vember, the Gordon C. Greene will make 
five trips down to New Orleans from her 
Cincinnati home port, three up the rip- 
pling Ohio, carrying some 175 vacationers 
and freight to ports that colored history. 

Two skippers share her pilothouse— 


IN THE GROOVE: Hickory-stick “snake” hits the ice in century-old Indian “bowling™ game. 


Sidney Moritz 


MISSISSIPPI SAGA: Sternwheeler Gordon C. Greene and Cap'n Mary stir “Ole Man's" memories. 


Cap'n Tom Greene and Cap’n Mary, his 
mother, one of the few licensed women 
pilots in the country. When Cap’n Mary 
heads the table, she’s reminded of her 
young days when she first learned “the 
river” from her husband, and travelers 
called “the lady captain’s boat” an island 
of refinement in crude river ways. 

But real heyday of the Mississippi 
passed before Mary was born. Before the 
Civil War steamers swarmed it—carriers, 
floating stores, “love boats” filled with 
women and song, palatial showboats, 
shantyboats all helped to shape life in its 
towns, 

Today, Ole Miss’ has only a skeleton 
of mud-colored tugs hauling strings of 
barges, a showboat or two, dance steam- 
ers gliding out on moonlight nights. 

But the Gordon C. Greene, with her 
waterfall-bustle from the thrashing stern- 
wheel, keeps tradition alivere Anybody who 
sees her chuff out past the Vieux Carr, 
outward bound for Baton Rouge and her 
Cincinnati homeport, in the late after- 
noon of April g, will see one of America’s 
last links with days of hoop-skirts and 
Mark Twain. 


Last of the Hub Makers 


Upon the shoulders of R. S. Martin, 
Winona, Mo., rests the burden of making 
hubs that keep the nation’s wooden wagon 
wheels turning: So far as Mr. Martin 
knows he is the only wooden hub manu- 
facturer to survive the motor age in the 
United States. 

The livelihood of thousands of farm- 
ers and lumberjacks depends indirectly 
upon him. When a wooden wagon wheel 
breaks down and a hub has to be replaced 
anywhere in the country, the emergency 
order generally reaches Martin. 

Hubs made of wood, decay in time 
and must be replaced with a factory-made 
hub, if the wagon is te be kept in use. 
Farmers and lumberjacks cannot whittle 
out a hub with a jackknife, nor can a hub 
be successfully made by a rural black- 
smith. Special tools are required. Hub- 
making machinery and tools are no longer 
made in this country. Broken tools in the 
Martin factory must be mended by hand. 

The Martin family has been making 
hubs for 65 years. In 1880 Joseph Martin, 
father of R. S. Martin, started producing 
them in Pennsylvania. He has been manu- 
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Our bomber crews have learned a lesson the 
hard way. 
It’s not enough to bail out. Before pulling 
the rip cord, they’ve got to drop like a rock, 
sometimes for miles, to evade enemy planes 
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id, ie that try to pick them off like clay pigeons. 
== a 3 327) Then, as the earth hurtles up to meet 
—— rs 'F them, the ring is yanked and... WHAM! 


... With a jerk the big umbrella mush- 

rooms out, pulls them up short, lets them 

; fy down easy. 

we ar ge SF In that moment of impact, terrific stress 
—<_ 7° = goes on harness buckles and hardware. 
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Tools of all kinds, 
particularly those 
that must take a a 
daily beating, ( ‘ 
rely on Nickelto / ‘ 
help them stand up under sudden 
impact. In this, and many other 
ways, versatile Nickel is your 
“unseen friend”...one of the 
things that serves you every day 
. .. like the tubes in your radio 
or the spark plugs in your car. 


af compen. ne: 


International Nickel—world’s largest min- 
ers, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals . .. producers of INCO 
Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and 
INCONEL. 


BUY AND HOLD 
WAR BONDS 
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Rating” of the U.S. Army Air Forces is 


awarded only to a manufacturer whose 
own inspection system meets the high 


*The coveted “Approved Quality Control 


BURNERS FOR OVER 25 YEARS gaps 
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BLOOMINGTON, 


standards of quality required by USAAF. 
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facturing them in Winona for the past 
26 years. 

On the side of an Ozark hill in Shan- 
non county, the Martin mill hums away 
daily, turning out 40,000 to 50,000 hubs 
a year. Various sizes are made from white 
oak and post oak to fit spindles 2 to 44 
inches in diameter. 

Eighteen men do the work—1o run 


| the plant and eight work in the woods. 


Tree trunks are sawed into blocks in the 
timber. At the mill, tapering holes are 
bored in the center of the block. Then the 


| blocks are turned and shaped in a lathe. 
Mortising machines cut rectangular shaped 





holes for the spokes—12 for the front 
wheel and 14 for the rear. The hub is 
reamed, steamed and painted. Like whis- 
key and tobacco, hubs must be aged. Some 
are not painted but shipped to wagon fac- 
tories where they are aged, air-dried for 
two years. 

Most of the Winona hubs go direct to 
12 wagon factories; some to hardware 
stores, mill supply houses and iron com- 
panies. They are distributed in every state 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 


3-Dimension Pix 


Key officers of Brereton’s Airborne 
Army waited tensely in a briefing room 
before taking off in the biggest airborne 
operation in war's history. Suddenly a 
blurred, murky photograph flashed on the 
screen. 

The paratroopers put on glasses— 


| stared at the contours of hills, valleys, 
| streams of the Wesel drop-area. 


On the screen was a blow-up of a 
Vectograph—something new in war pho- 
tography. To the naked eye Vectographs 
look like an ordinary double exposure. 
Viewed through polarized glass, they show 
three-dimensional relief. How it’s done: 
There actually are two overlapping pho- 
tos on the print. Special film and print- 
ing translate lights and darks of the pic- 
tures into “degrees of polarization.’’ Polar- 
ized glasses carry one image to each eye 
(reason objects seen in real-life have 
depth is that each eye sees it at a different 
angle). 

Vectographs are used by the Air Force 
for briefing (they show up camouflage), 
by ground troops right in the field. Post- 
war possibilities: Vectographs are superior 
to ordinary photographs when teaching 
operation of machinery, human anatomy, 
other subjects where an accurate idea of 
depth relation is vital. 


“Bean Soup 


High-test gas blazed on the flight and 
hangar decks of the carrier Enterprise, hit 
by a Jap bomb. Fire-fighting crews pumped 
“bean soup,” darkened the flame in 60 
seconds. 


PATHFINDER 





NOT WHIPPED CREAM: Man shovels airfoam. 


This was the Navy’s airfoam fire ex- 
tinguisher in action—foretaste of a new 
peacetime safeguard against petroleum and 
chemical plant fires. 

One man can handle the equipment, 
which consists of two hoses joined at the 
nozzle. Fresh or salt water combines with 
airfoam (made from soy bean liquid) and 
with air. Result: A heavy, snow-like chem- 
ical which smothers the flame with a dense- 
ly “woven” blanket six to eight inches 


thick. 


Not So Tough 


Science has tricked nature into mak- 
ing tough old roosters tender. 

A female hormone pellet, diethylstil- 
bestrol, is placed under a cock’s skin, and 
nature does the rest, according to Dr. 
F, B. Hutt, Professor of Animal Genetics 
at Cornell. 

The rooster acquires the metabolism 
of a hen, layers of fat, and most unroost- 
erly mellowness, said Dr. Hutt. 


Mosquito Serenade 


Mosquito love songs, recorded at Cor- 
nell University Medical College, will be 
tested in swamplands to see whether tran- 
scriptions can lure the insects to destruc- 
tion traps. 

Writing in Science, researchers said 
they used a microphone, amplifier and or- 
dinary disk recorder to transcribe four 
species’ male and female voices. 

Sounds include mating, warning and 
anger calls, produced in flight, by beating 
of wings while at rest, or “birdlike noises 
the origin of which we have not been able 
to determine.” Female mosquito voices 
are lower, louder than the males’. The 
latter always answered a female’s call. All 
the recorded sounds are in the range of 
human hearing; most are too faint for 
our ears. 


Sawdust Alcohol 


America’s first plant to produce ethy] 
alcohol from sawdust and wood waste, 
located at Springfield, Ore., will be ready 
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Housewives! Bake with 


SUCCESS 
INSURANCE! 


The Amazing Fast, Dry Yeast! 
Use Just Like Compressed Yeast 


Acts Extra Fast! 
Requires No Special Tricks! 


Nothing new to learn when you bake with 
this fast-acting, quick-rising dry yeast. Use 
it just like compressed yeast — and turn out 
a batch of delicious, golden-crusted bread 
and rolls in a few hours. You'll love the 
wonderful, old-fashioned flavor Maca gives. 


Always Handy! 
Keeps Without Refrigeration! 


You'll find Maca Yeast a marvelous con- 
venience! Keep a supply on the pantry shelf 
and avoid extra trips to the store. Yes, even 
though Maca is used’ just like compressed 
yeast, it stays fresh for weeks without refrig- 
eration! Every package is dated for your 
complete protection. 


So enjoy the advantages of compressed 
yeast and dry yeast combined! Bake with 
success insurance. Use Maca, the original 
fast, dry yeast! 


TODAY ... Maca is serving our 
fighters overseas, so your grocer may 
not always have it in stock. If he 
doesn’t, ask for Yeast Foam (Magic 
Yeast). It, too, gives bakings a grand 
old-fashioned flavor. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Ave. « Chicago 22, Ill. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO, 
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for operation July 1. Each day it will 
change 200 tons of sawdust into 10,000 
to 12,500 gallons of alcohol. 

Long a well-established industry in 
Germany, Italy and Japan, the process has 
been adopted to U.S. needs by Timber 
Engineering Co., and the U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory. It opens a new 
field for the American lumber industry. 


Television: $395 


Wartime television improvements will 
enable postwar home receivers to repro- 
duce pictures brighter, clearer, five times 
larger than pre-war models, says Radio 
Corp. of America. 

New developments making this possi- 
ble are: 

1. A built-in translucent plastic view- 
ing screen (16 x 214 in.) with molded 
surfaces which give an even distribution 
of light; 

2. A high-voltage type of cathode 
ray tube, smaller, lighter and cheaper 
than old models, which produces a brilli- 
ant initial image on the face of the re- 
ceiving tube; 

3. A reflective optical system where- 
by the image picked up by the receiving 
tube is reflected into a bowl-shaped mirror 
which projects it onto the viewing screen; 

4. An automatic frequency control 
system which eliminates picture distor- 
tion by synchronizing the transmitter and 
receiver, and cuts out interfering electri- 
cal impulses arriving off schedule and not 
actually a part of the broadcast. 

Console models, containing projec- 
tion-type_ television, FM (frequency 
modulation) and standard broadcast re- 
ceiving facilities, will sell for about $395 
and table models as low as $150, said 
Frank M. Folsom, RCA vice president. 
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INSIDE STORY of RCA's postwar felevision. 
Bow! shaped mirror and correcting lens delivers 
six times more light than F:2 movie lens. Broken 


lines indicate path of light. 





PROPER INSTALLATION 
IS HALF THE JOB 


These famous metal weather strips, 
used on millions of doors and win- 
dows, are available NOW! They lower 
fuel bills as much as 30%; reduce 
cleaning and redecorating expense; 
cut cold floor and window drafts. Ab- 
solutely necessary for successful storm 
window results. Pay for themselves in 
fuel savings alone. Since 1897 Cham- 
berlin Weather Strips have been care- 
fully installed without muss or fuss. 
Nationwide fac- 
CM, w tory branches deal 
direct with you— 
your assurance of 
complete satisfac- 
tion! 


WEATHER 
STRIPS 


INSULATION 


. 
STORM SASH 
and CALKING 


See phone book for 
nearest branch 


CHAMBERLIN 









Formerly Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
eee aes aes ca esr eer wlwrwn— i ir 
| Chamberlin Company of America ! 
} 316 LaBrosse Se” Detroit 26, Mich. 
Send me complete details on Chamber- 
lin Home Weatherproofing Service. 

















LETS KEEP AMERICA STRONG 





America invented the air- 
plane... 

...and yet by far the 
most disastrous defeat we 
ever suffered in our entire 
history was when Japan at- 
tacked us at Pearl Harbor 
without warning .. . and with our own invention. 
The truth of the matter is this: Having invented the plane, 


we were content to remain a second-rate power in the air 
--.and we were caught napping. 


Who will save us next time? 


Germany spent 10 years building up her Luftwaffe— 
then she struck. 

Hitler used 3000 planes in a single campaign—the 
cowardly conquest of Poland. Yet, even later, when Japan 
pulled her sneak attack, America had a total of onty 1157 
planes fit for combat. : 

All this time, America had no well-defined air pro- 
gram. We had tostart almost from scratch, frantically 
building up strength in the air while Britain held off 
the enemy. 








Time—the Joker in Air Power 


We learned that it takes time to develop a military plane. 
For example, it took 7 years to produce America’s 
first long-range heavy bomber, and 3 years to pro- 
duce 4-engine Liberator bombers in quantities, even 
though Consolidated Vultee had years of experience 
designing and building mammoth sea planes. 


ELAPSED TIME FROM START OF ENGINEERING 
TO PRODUCTION OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 





DESIGN 
COMPLETED 


mame 





(4 Engine Bombers } 
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More by good luck than our people’s foresight, a new 
fighter plane, designed in 1936, started coming off the 
production lines in 1941. And another fighter was al- 
most ready for mass production at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. 


Today—only at a terrific and needless cost in money and lives 
—we are finally strong in the air. Stronger than any other 
nation on the face of the globe. 


Air Power for War... and Peace 


After Victory is won, if we forget some of the lessons 
we have learned so painfully in this war, we can easily 
drift back again to the status of a second-rate power 
in the air. 


Dare we rely on such a hit-or-miss air program next time? 





IN THE AIR! 


America cannot hope to remain strong among the 
nations of the earth unless Air Power is maintained. 
during peace years as well as when at war. 

No one denies that to maintain American air 
supremacy, our military planes must excel those of 
any other nation. 





But military air strength is only one important phase of Air 
Power... 

The necessity for waging war on a global scale has 
opened our eyes to the role which air transport has 
played in supplying our fighting fronts, from China 
to the Rhine. 


Tomorrow, huge transport planes—an American 
Merchant Fleet of the Air—will open up new areas of 
natural resources, and help bring about a mutual ap- 
preciation of peoples in once-remote lands. The plane 
will be an important factor in promoting a relationship under 
which nations can live together peacefully. 


A Nation on Wings 


Since the turn of the century, America has been 2 
“nation on wheels.’’ Even more important, the auto- 
mobile made us a mechanically minded nation. And 
this was a good thing, when war came. 


For, the mechanical knowledge gained from tinkering with a 
$10 jalopy has made untold thousands of American boys the 
world’s finest airplane pilots and mechanics. 





Now, overnight, we have become a “nation on 
wings.” The Air Age is here. When the war is finally 
over, many thousands of people in this country will 
take to the air—in their own small personal planes. 


Today, a 60-Hour-Wide World 


A nation which thinks and works in terms of Air Power has 
taken a long first step toward insuring a lasting peace—for 
air strength is a force which aggressor nations fear and respect. 


Today, under the impetus of war, the aircraft in- 
dustry has become five times bigger than America’s 
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vast prewar automobile industry. It is turning out 
planes at the rate of over 6000 a month. 


Our aircraft industry must remain strong, and competitive. 
And it must constantly work in research and technological 
advance, even after Victory. 

And finally, we must teach our children—and we 
ourselves must never forget—that the world is now 
one global community in which no spot on earth is 
more than 60 hours’ flying time from our local airport. 





Millions of air-minded young Americans, who will soon be 
returning from overseas, know that this is why we must keep 
America strong in the air! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. 


Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. 


Fairfield, Calif. 


LIBERATOR LIBERATOR EXPRESS 
4-engine bomber transport 


CORONADO PRIVATEER 
patrol bomber search plane 


Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 


Allentown, Pa. Member, Aircroft 
Elizabeth City, N.C. War Production Council 
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CONVAIR MODEL 37 CATALINA VAUANT 
Pan American Clipper patrol bomber basic trainer 
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THE WORLD 


Finale 


Nazis fight to keep Reds back while our 
tanks dash for Berlin; Hitler and his 
top friends hole up in Bavaria 


It was the end for Nazi Germany. 
Eisenhower broke up the Third Reich the 
way Hitler built it—by armed might. 

As Allied armies shattered the West- 
ern front, surrounded the Ruhr industrial 
stronghold, raced through southern Ger- 
many toward a junction with the Reds, a 
captured officer admitted no organized re- 
sistance remained and the road to Berlin 
was wide open, 

“There is no government in Ger- 
many,” he added. “When you reach Ber- 
lin, the situation. will quickly dissolve.” 
He said the Wehrmacht was letting Allies 
through, fighting to keep Reds out. 

War is lost. Hitler had already fled 
from Berlin to his Berchtesgaden retreat. 
There, in frantic huddles with Nazi lead- 
ers, according to Stockholm reports, he 
was represented as willing to step down as 
leader if he and his henchmen could head 
a “Fuehrer’s Council” while the high com- 
mand negotiated an armistice. 

This, the generals refused and Hitler 
admitted, Stockholm reported, that Ger- 
many had lost the war. 

Grim proof of this was everywhere. 
The last western remnant of the once- 
invincible Wehrmacht was surrounded in 
the Ruhr; in disintegrating German de- 
fenses now manned by firemen, policemen, 
soldiers pulled from officers’ schools. 

Flight. Elements of Gen. Patton’s 
Third Army breezed down Hitler’s super- 
highways. They had taken more than 
6,000 square miles of Reich territory, in- 
cluding 3,072 cities and towns, and killed 
or wounded 100,000 German troops, cap- 
tured 150,000 prisoners, eliminated the 





Nazi First and Seventh Armies. Behind a 
security blackout, other Allied armies 
were moving as fast. 

In the East, Zhukov’s armies at the 
Oder river, 30 miles from Berlin, threat- 
ened to break out of the month-long stale- 
mate. Red armies to the south knocked 
at the gates of Vienna, menacing the last- 
stand Nazi retreats in the Bavarian moun- 
tains, to where Nazi gauleiters and their 
families were fleeing. 

Ordinary Germans were urged, by 
Hitler’s Voelkischer Beobachter. to stand 
firm, cover Nazis’ retreat. ““We are in the 
most severe crisis of the last 2,000 vears,” 
the paper wailed. 


Nip Threshold 


Landing on Japan’s front doorstep, 
doughboys and Marines of the U. S. Tenth 
Army surprised 60,000-80,000 Japs on 
Okinawa, largest of the Ryukyu islands. 

Capture of Okinawa will give the 
Yanks a base. only 325 miles south of 
Japan, 535 miles southwest of Shanghai, 
and 400 miles northwest of Formosa, big 
island bastion guarding the China coast. 

Striking at a thinly-defended point 
on the 65-mile-long island, the Yanks 
quickly captured an eight-mile stretch of 
its west coast, took two airstrips. 

Jap defenses had been softened by a 
nine-day pounding from the Allied fleet of 
1,400 vessels, including a powerful British 
task force, 1.500 naval aircraft. 

In Allied hands, the 100 islands of 
the Ryukyu chain, stretching across the 
700 miles of ocean between Japan and 
Formosa, would be bases for air and 
amphibious attacks on the Nip homeland, 
and on the coast of China. 

Leatherneck veterans of bloody land- 
ings on other Jap islands were amazed by 
lack of Okinawa resistance. “I'll be 
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174th Week of War 


Western Front: Allied armies 
captured 30,000 sq. miles of Germany. 
U. S, First and Ninth Armies joined 
near Lippstadt, 200 miles southwest of 
Berlin, encircling the Ruhr industrial 
stronghold and 20,000-30,000 of Ger- 
many’s best troops. Gen. Patton’s 
Third Army thrust spearheads to Kas- 
sel and Eisenach, 150 miles from Ber- 
lin. British Second Army swept to 
Bielefeld, 200 miles from Berlin, threat- 
ening German coastal defenses, sea- 
ports. U. S. Seventh Army took 
Wuerzburg, 60 miles east of the Rhine. 

Eastern Front: Red pincers, clos- 
ing on Vienna, reached Bratislava, 


northern anchor of the Austrian .capi- 


tal’s crumbling defenses, and Wiener 
Neustadt, Messerschmitt plane assem- 
bly center in Vienna’s suburbs. Oder 
river fortress city of Glogau, 110 miles 
southeast of Berlin, fell after a seven- 
week siege. Nazi pockets at Danzig, 
Gdynia, were wiped out. 

Pacific Front: Yanks invaded 
Ryukyu Islands, centering attack on 
strategic Okinawa, 325 air miles south- 
west of Kyushu, 365 miles northeast of 
Formosa, 750 miles from Luzon, and 
400 miles from the China coast. It was 
one of the Pacific war’s greatest am- 
phibious operations. In China, a Jap 
drive forced abandonment of U. S. 
14th Air Force base at Laohokow. Mac- 
Arthur continued mop-up of Philippines. 

Airwar: German, Jap industrial 
cities were pounded continuously. 





damned if I’ve ever been on a battlefield 
like this,” said Maj. Gen. Roy S. Geiger. 
As Yanks took nearby Tokashiki island, 
200 Jap civilians committed hari-kari. 


Underground Swastikas 


Nazi parachute troopers killed Fritz 
Oppenhof, American-appointed mayor of 


International 


IT'S IN THE BAG, Gen. Patton tells Ike Eisenhower (Right are Bradley, Hodges) as Yank armor scoots along superhighways through beaten Reich. 
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WHITE FLAGS made of towels, bedsheets, 


greet Yanks at Engers, Germany. 





Aachen, Boasting “Freedom fighters” did 
it, Berlin radio claimed they also blew up 
the mayor of Muetzenich, near Aachen, 
and his family. Thus the Nazis unveiled 
a preview of postwar plans to carry on 
underground, and keep the swastika alive 
by sabotage and terrorism against Allied 
occupation authorities, until Germans rally 
for the next war. 

“Every man, woman, and child,” in 
the occupied Reich, was called on to join 
the “Werewolves’—name from German 
mythology, meaning “wild beings who hide 
in the forests and pounce on all God’s 
creatures—in a “suicidal campaign of 
death against every Allied soldier without 
regard to the childish rules of so-called 
decent warfare.” 

Revealing other Nazi postwar 
schemes, U. S, State Department said it 
unearthed documents outlining worldwide 
economic, political, and technological ‘‘in- 
filtration.” Part of these plans have begun 
to operate, the State Department said, 
with Nazi funds and agents shipped to 
neutral countries, ‘‘to soften up the Allies 
through a subtle plea for faif treatment.” 


Spelling Bee 


Jammed like cattle into freight cars, 
a thousand Yank and British prisoners of 
war were Berlin-bound in the tide of Nazi 
flight from Ejisenhower’s armies. U. S. 
planes bombed the train, killed eight cap- 
tives. Their guards fled. Forcing the car 
doors, the prisoners tumbled out. 

The U. S. planes, were strafing and 
dive-bombing the countryside. Officers as- 
sembled the men, ordered them to strip 
to the waist, bend over, line up in forma- 
tion spelling “P O W” (Prisoner of War). 

To the U. S. airmen, it looked like 
another German trick. They circled around 
—then caught on, dipped their wings, flew 
away. “Hold that formation,” the officers 
yelled. The men held it six hours under a 
blazing sun. Some fainted. 

“Two flights of P-47’s came down on 


us later, their guns blazing,” said a Yank 
lieutenant. “But, out of those thousand 
men, only one ran for cover. So many 
times I thought I was dead, I just didn’t 
care any more. Finally the German guards 
returned and marched us 20 miles before 
Sherman tanks rescued us.” 


Filipino Freedom 


Capturing Cebu, second largest Philip- 
pine port, MacArthur's men heard the 
same cries of welcome from liberated 
Filipinos as in Manila, other places freed 
from Japan. 

Sergio Osmefia, president of the 
Philippine- Commonwealth, promptly re- 
vived pre-war demands for independence, 
declaring “I hope this can be accomplished 
before Aug. 13, 1945, the 47th anniversary 
of the first landing of U. S. forces in 
Manila.” 

We had promised full independence 
July 4, 1946. They may not get it even 
then, for FDR later was authorized to ad- 
vance the date if he sees fit. 

Reason is Philippine economy is too 
war-shattered to cut loose from U. S, In- 





International 


JAP LOOT, $500,000 in silver coins, was recov- 


ered from ditch in Luzon. 





dependence would put Philippine trade un- 
der U. S. tariffs. Duty-free U. S. imports 
of Philippine sugar, tobacco, rice, pearl 
buttons, copra, other products were almost 
four-fifths the islands’ prewar foreign 
trade. 

Cuban Barrier. Filipinos will col- 
lect about $750 million in war damage 
claims, and FEA is financing $60 million 
imports of U. S. consumer goods in 1945- 
46. But this won’t restore their economy 
if they have to buck U. S. tariffs. 

Speaking for Filipinos. who want po- 
litical independence without sacrifice of 
U. S. economic protection, Osmefa’s fi- 
nance secretary, Jaime Hernandez, claims: 
“Economic and political questions are dis- 
tinct.” But U. S. business replies: “They 
can’t have their cake and eat it too.” 

Another obstacle is a 1902 treaty 
granting Cuba tariffs 20% below any other 
country. 

Bargain rates for the Philippines would 
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mean greater bargains for Cuba, exposing 
U. S. industries to low-wage Cuban com- 
petition. 


Flip-Flop 


Argentina’s last-minute jump to the 
United Nations bandwagon by declaring 
war against the Axis opened the way for 
her to rejoin Pan American nations, pos- 
sibly sit at the San Francisco world parley. 

Thus Argentina’s ruling military 
clique whitewashed U. S. State Depart- 
ment charges of Argentine aid to the Axis. 

But democratic and communistic 
Argentines complained their rulers hadn’t 
changed heart, would keep Argentina the 
bridgehead of. totalitarianism and Nazi 
ideology in the Western Hemisphere. 

(Argentine exiles in Uruguay charged 
their ruling clique ‘“‘spawned a diplomatic 
maneuver,” predicted “connivance at re- 
moving part of the Nazi wealth from the 
Allies.’’) 

Nazi assets in Argentina are estimated 
at $500 million—much of it loot flown se- 
cretly by plane, or shipped by U-boat in 
the last few months. Nazi party also had 
more than 200,000 members in Argentina. 

Thus Argentina still can be a strong- 
hold of the postwar Nazi underground, 
despite lip service to the democracies. 

Meanwhile, Argentina’s representative 
resumed his seat in the Pan-American 
Union’s deliberations in Washington. This 
seemed the forerunner of full diplomatic 
relations between her and all other Amer- 
ican republics, including U. S. 


Around The Globe 


Tokyo: All political factions united 
in a new, “sure victory” totalitarian party, 
The Political Association of Greater Japan. 

Paris: Foreign Minister G. Bidault 
said France will depend on mutual aid 
treaties like Franco-Russian pact, rather 
than a world organization for security. 

Brussels: Belgian government reported 
ten civilians a day are being killed by 
German mines. 

Moscow: After conferences with 
Russian leaders, president Eduard Benes 
of Czechoslovakia announced a Czech 
army would aid the Reds. 





BOTTOMS UP: British Navy plane, out of con- 


trol, spins into sea. 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


Tur teen miles from 
“Independence Hall” where on July 
4, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, LEE of Con- 
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Such is the value of association. 
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THE FAMILY 


Tangled 


To get at the causes and solution of 
family troubles, Extension Service 
starts program in 23 states 


A Texas father who was a pal to his 
three small children was sent overseas. 
The children quarreled, their mother de- 
veloped headaches, dizziness. 

One day, the little girl began to weep. 
“Daddy will be killed today,” she had 
been told by her older brother. 

Shocked by this explosion of fear in 
her children, the mother realized the 
youngsters’ worries came from her own 
terror about their father. 

Solution. Realizing the cause, she 
could unravel the emotional tangle that 
was upsetting her family. 

To help men and women get at such 
causes, solve their own problems, the 
Department of Agriculture’s Extension 
Service in 23 states now trains its county 
farm and home agents as family coun- 
selors. 

~ Mrs. Lydia A. Lynde, family lifé spe- 
cialist, hopes this program can be extended 
to all states by the end of the war when 4 
million married servicemen, 7.5 million 
married women now in industry, 3 million 
boys and girls now doing adult work at 
adult pay, return to home life. 

It will not be easy for any of these 
to readjust to former ways of living, Mrs. 
Lynde said, As for juvenile delinquency, 
she laid much of it to adult hysteria. 
Townspeople talk, write about it, she said, 
do little to plan recreation, care for young- 
sters free of home ties. 


Scout Milestone 


In Nazi-occupied French ports, French 
children give wrong directions to Ger- 


man soldiers, older boys and girls act 
as underground messengers, are sometimes 
caught and killed. 

Chinese girls and boys work side by 
side with soldiers as student army volun- 
teers. English Girl Guides help refugees 
in Egypt, Belgium, and their own bombed- 
out people. | 

On the 33rd birthday of Girl Scouting 
in America, U.S. leaders were told how 
children in other lands are war partici- 
pants, how American youth must help 
them work for a lasting peace. Speakers 
were Princess Alice of Canada, Mrs. Har- 
old Butler of England, Mme. Wei of 
China, Mme. Henri Bonnet of France. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Girl 
Scout honorary president, said: ‘Small 
communities live the kind of life that will 
make peace possible, if leaders pass what 
they have of understanding, sympathy, 
determination to youth.” 


Ingenious 


Men who like to work around the 
house with tools can take a tip from Mrs. 
G. M. Sumner of Minter, Ala., who made 
her grandfather’s heavy walnut washstand 
into a china cabinet. 

She put a glass-fronted cabinet on top 
of the washstand. She uses the top part 
to display old glass, the bottom as a chest 
for table linens. 


Charm for Men 


A switch to colored shirts and gayer 
ties, a change of glasses would take 11 
years off many a man’s life, according to 
Washington charm expert Hanna Sherman, 
who teaches business, government em- 
ployes how to be attractive. 

“Most men think they’re more at- 
tractive than they are,” said Miss Sher- 





Westinghouse 


THEIR MOTHERS AWAY af a monthly Health-for-Victory meeting, held for war workers’ wives 
in Mansfield, Ohio, these children listen intently to nursery teacher's story. 
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CORNER CABINET made from old washstand. 


man, “while women are usually prettier 
than they think.” 

Sherman maxims: When women know 
they look attractive, they gain confidence, 
lose aggressiveness; men who look like 
the town hermit are treated like one; ap- 
pearance and success go hand in hand. 


“Self-lroning 


It’s here, the first of the promised 
postwar wonder fabrics. 

Ponemah Miracle Rayon is making a 
limited appearance in men’s shirts and 
handkerchiefs that stay white, blouses that 
can be washed and ironed in a half hour, 
“self-ironing” dresses that lose their 
wrinkles after a few hours’ hanging. 

The new fabric is woven from 1.0 
denier staple rayon, first developed for 
bomber tire cording. Because it’s finer 
than silk, yet strong and rot-proof, the 
fiber is suitable for anything from evening 
gowns to children’s play wear, for drap- 
eries, slip-covers, insulation. 

Prices compare with those of rayons 
already on the market. 


Baby’s Shoes 


Baby’s airplane stamps can no longer 
be used to heel other family members. 

Even the smallest leather shoes go 
under rationing May 1. Demand for these 
non-essential shoe sizes (0-4) soared be- 
cause they were point free, and diverted 
leather from the badly-needed 44-8 size- 
range. OPA said babies can wear knit 
booties, fabric shoes. 


Heat Tests 


By the time families can begin build- 
ing homes again, they’ll know which is 
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better to install—usual heating plants with 
radiators or a radiant system that has coils 
imbedded in floors. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
and Federal Housing Authority will make 
the first large-scale test-comparisons in a 
new Washington apartment building. Each 
system heats half the apartments. Steam 
meters, thermometers record results. 


Home Ties 


He escaped from prison 26 years ago, 
but now he is behind bars again. 

The pull of home had trapped him. 

James Henshaw killed his brother- 
in-law in 1913, served six vears of a life 
sentence in the Alabama State peniten- 
tiary, then escaped. Now 60, he could 
have lived the rest of his life a free man 
if he hadn’t, as he said when he was recog- 
nized and arrested, “just had to see Paint 
Rock (his hometown) before I died.” 


No Evictions 


When war houses built to rent were 
sold out from under tenant families for 
high profits, the government cracked down. 

“Renters cannot be evicted,” OPA 
said, announced it would report all sales 
of war-built houses to the National Hous- 
ing Agency and, if necessary, the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

War housing is reserved for incoming 
war workers. Only a third of such units 
erected in a locality may be sold to land- 
lords; the rest rented or after 60 days 
sold to occupying tenants. 


Itemized 


Plier-wrench. A handy tool for the 
home has only one adjusting nut to take 
care of all jaw spreads. A snap lock con- 
trols clamping on odd-shaped objects. 

Summer Hose. “Smoothie,” a roller 
applicator, 25¢, spreads leg makeup evenly. 

hameleon. There’s a blended face 
powder now that takes on the color of its 
background, goes with every complexion. 

Heating Pad. An automatic heating 
pad featuring a night light, 30 heats will 
be ready soon for priority users. 


Food Fight 


Cause and cure. Those were the an- 
swers to the muddled food situation sought 
by government and industry as an esti- 
mated 138,500,000 tons of U. S. food were 
split for domestic and international con- 
sumers during the next three months. 

Of that amount, 23,400,000 tons go to 
the military; 11 million to lend-lease, 
about 3 million to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
and Red Cross. 
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BRITISHER LYTTELTON, arrived to discuss 
food, climbs out of bomber belly. 


That leaves 99,600,000 tons for U. S. 
civilians of which only 1,800,000 tons are 
meat, center of the fight between packers, 
OPA, congressional investigators. 

Weren't blackmarkets, OPA price 
ceilings to blame for the meat shortage, 
asked Congressmen. And why doesn't 
Great Britain get meat from Canada in- 
stead of from us under lend-lease? Answer 
to that from Sen. Wheeler (D.-Mont.) 
was: “She'd have to pay for that meat.” 

On ceilings and blackmarkets, pack- 
ers agreed, claiming current ceilings keep 
steers from market, cause processors to 
lose money, will force some out of busi- 
ness even ‘if new subsidies were granted. 

Ultimatum. Next day a federal court 
partly upheld the packers’ stand in ruling 
OPA regulations for non-processors (those 
who produce fresh beef only) were invalid 
because they don’t allow slaughterers a 
profit or “indeed, to break even.” 

However, the court held for process- 
ing slaughterers (those who handle 85% 
of the beef and make sausage, tallow, oil, 
etc.), OPA prices were “generally fair and 
equitable.” 

In the face of this, OPA denied re- 
sponsibility for blackmarkets, shortages; 
cited packer profits, offered to help by 
subsidy increases if need is proven. 

Into this storm stepped Britain’s min- 
ister of supplies, Oliver Lyttelton, want- 
ing more meat for England, with a good 
chance of getting it. 

Only certainties standing out as Con- 
gressmen ordered OPA to get together 
with industry ‘or else,” were: (1) No one 
knows all the facts; (2) distribution is 
one of the big bugs. 


Turkey Eggs 


Turkey eggs for the table loomed as 
a postwar possibility. 

They always have been good eating, 
but the ordinary turkey lays only 50 to 60 
eggs a year, just enough for setting. Now 
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a new breed, developed for smallness to 
fit modern ovens, surprised scientists by 
laying more eggs. Two turkey hens laid 
more than 200 eggs in a year, as much as 
a good chicken lays. 

Department of Agriculture poultry- 
men expect this turkey to be raised ex- 
tensively. That will mean turkey eggs for 
the market. They are larger than chicken 
eggs, look and taste the same. Yolks are 
slightly firmer, excellent for poaching. 


More Candy 


America’s famished and near-silent 
“sweet tooths”’ began clicking. More candy 
moved to dealers’ shelves after a War 
Food Administration order reduced the 
Army’s set-aside on candy bars, rolls and 
packages from 50% to 35%. 

Fighters will get enough candy, said 
WFA. Sweets-loving civilians said 
“thanks.” 


Fish Story 


Americans are eating half a pound 
apiece more of fresh fish a year than they 
did before the war, chiefly because the 
expanded frozen fish industry has moved 
large quantities of fresh fish inland. 

That doesn’t mean still more this 
year. Though more fishing ships are out 
this season, the War Food Administration 
warned that any possible increase in fresh 
fish would be noticed only in coastal areas, 
since more frozen fish will go to Army. 

Military demand for canned fish is 
so high, civilians are getting less than half 
what they got before the war. 


When There’s Beef 


Tenderness in steaks runs in cattle 
families, according to Department of Agri- 
culture scientists, who promise uniform, 
juicy, flavorful, tender beef at inexpensive 
prices for the postwar platter. 

Tomorrow's beef will be bred for 
more meat, less bone, fat marbled through 
the lean instead of concentrated in the 
outside layer, says D. S. Burch, Division 
of Animal Husbandry. 

Ready to check beef raised for ten- 
derness is the penetrometer, a new instru- 
ment which records the pressure required 
to cut a sample of cooked meat. 


HEALTH 


“Physical” M. D.’s 


Physical medicine, medical history's 
step-child, is at last coming into its own. 
Three top U.S. medical schools (Columbia, 
NYU, Medical College of Virginia) next 
fall will start turning out M.D.’s who are 
physical medicine experts. 

(Physical medicine is treatment of 
disease by physical means such as heat, 
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exercise, massage, water, electrical dia- 
thermy. Not a substitute for internal 
medication, physical medicine is often 


used in conjunction with it. For example: 
hot packs and muscle manipulation used 
on polio cases is physical medicine.) 

First tangible result of the Baruch 
Foundation for the Study of Physical 
Medicine, the three programs take in both 
research and teaching. (Last year the 
Foundation granted Columbia $400,000, 
NYU and Medical College of Virginia 
$250,000 each for this work). 

Columbia will emphasize research 
(physicians agree physical medicine gets 
results, aren’t always sure why). NYU 
will concentrate on teaching. Medical 
College of Virginia has a four-fold pro- 
gram of laboratory and clinical research, 
medical school instruction, and courses 
for physical therapy technicians (workers 
who administer therapy under doctor's 
directions. ) 
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FIVE DAUGHTERS were born to Mrs. Turner. 


First U. $. Quints 


First U.S. quintuplets ever recorded 
by the Bureau of Census were born in 
Washington to Mrs. Ada H. Turner, 36, 
Negro, wife of a Bureau of Standards 
clerk. Each of the five little girls, born 
10 weeks prematurely, weighed less than 
14 lbs., one was stillborn; the others died 
in a few hours. The Turners have six 
children, including a set of twins, Turner’s 
annual wage is $1,320. 

Only living quintuplets on record are 
Canadian Dionnes, Argentinian Diligentis. 

Statistics show multiple births occur 
more frequently among Negroes than 
whites. Negro mothers are about twice as 
likely to have quadruplets or triplets as 
are white mothers. No figures available 
on quintuplets—too rare. 


Allergy-Immunizer 


Allergy victims now are promised re- 
lief without prolonged testing to see what 
substance causes their trouble. 

An immunizer developed by Dr. Nor- 
bert H. Fell, Detroit, combines histamine 
with a large molecule. Histamine occurs 


naturally in the body and can cause 
sniffles, hives, hay fever, asthma, other 
allergy ills. But combined with the mole- 
cule it builds up immunity against itself 
and “other deleterious substances” in the 
body. 

Dr. Fell’s product, patented by Parke, 
Davis Co., can be taken in capsule or by 
injection. 


Divorce Deflector 


“Sign on dotted line or else...” is 
the manifesto confronting bridal couples 


seeking Rev. Cecil Osborne’s marital 
services, 
Disturbed over California’s rising 


divorce rate, Burlingame’s First Baptist 
Church pastor announced couples coming 
to him to be married must first sign a 
pledge to your clergyman before 
you see a lawyer.” 

Spearhead of Rev. Osborne’s crusade 
to keep wartime marriages off the rocks 
are these promises: (1) To pray regularly, 
(2) to attend church of choice faithfully, 
(3) to seek the will of God, (4) to jointly 
air differences before a clergyman, before 
going to a lawyer or a court. 


" see 


Prayer Day 


More than 140,000 U.S. churches 
were asked by their spiritual leaders to 
observe Sunday, April 22, as a day of 
prayer for the success of the United 
Nations conference opening three days 
later in San Francisco. 

Warning that failure of the confer- 
ence could be a long step toward a World 
War III, churchmen said its success can 
offer everyone “reasonable hope for the 
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development of a just and durable peace.” 

A similar prayer day appeal was 
cabled to Europe, Asia, Africa and South 
America by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council 
to “assure a world-wide concert of prayer.” 


Pastor G.I. Joe” 


Churches’ big postwar problem will 
be a dearth of clergymen—not oversupply. 

Many of Uncle Sam’s 10,000 Army 
and Navy chaplains will enter new, more 
lucrative pastoral fields. Others will be 
kept in the services—peacetime conscrip- 
tion, standing armies, prolonged occupa- 
tion, maritime service. 

Bidding high for chaplains’ full-time 
services are (1) hospitals, veterans’ or- 
ganizations and penal institutions, (2) per- 
manent service centers, (3) greatly ex- 
panded industrial chaplaincy. 

In the face of this, smaller seminary 
enrollments offer gloomy prospects for 
supplying home front parish needs. 

But ministerial-minded service men 
and conscientious objectors are recruit 
possibilities, declared Rev. Dr. Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education and the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools. Dr. Wickey urged churches to 
speed recruiting, warned “‘it will take eight 
years to restore prewar supply rate.” 


Bombs and Altars 


Allied bombing has spared many of 
Europe's historic churches and_ public 
buildings. 

Worst damaged among France’s cathe- 
drals is Rouen which, however, suffered 
“far less” from Allies’ 1944 bombardment 
than did the Rheims cathedral during Ger- 
many’s World War I attack. Rouen’s 
church can be repaired, the Army’s Fine 
Arts and Archives Section report states. 

Medieval Chartres, Amiens, Beauvais, 


Signal Corps 


SEABEE "CHRISTUS" and buddies (left) pose for stained glass window (right) installed in their 
South Pacific jungle chapel. Seamen are (I.-r.): Ira Fuller, Basalt, Colo., L. Mitchell, Venice, 
Colit., H. Boggs, Florence, Tex. Artist: A Philadelphia Naval Reserve Commander. 
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Laon, Rheims, Notre Dame and Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris are practically un- 
scarred, 


In Belgium, restoration work will be 
aided by a photographic file of more than 
160,000 negatives. 


BOOKS 


Feudal Hudson 


American history can never be all 
told. The more times change, the more 
values appear in the past. In Tim Horns 
and Calico (Henry Holt, $3.75) Henry 
Christman brings to life an important 
piece of the past neglected by historians. 

It’s the story of the “Tin Horn Re- 
bellion” in the Hudson river valley in the 
1840’s. The villain is, perhaps, Alexander 
Hamilton, who, about 1785, devised, for 
his brother-in-law, Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, III, a legal method of perpetuating 
feudalism on Van Rensselaer’s 2 million 
acres of New York State land. 

Result was a $41 million fortune for 
Van Rensselaer, and poverty and oppres- 
sion for many of the 300,000 Americans 
whose destinies he controlled. 

The revolt was “The Tin Horn Re- 
bellion,” which led to the birth of the 
Republican party and the federal Home- 
stead Act of 1862. Henry Christman, an 
Albany newspaper man, spent 15 years 
digging up the story from old sources. 


Gityite Farmer 


Herman Petersen’s Country Chroni- 
cle (Duell, Sloan & Pearce: $2.50) tells the 
tale of a thrilling country adventure. The 
author’s wife, Marjie, figured they’d be 
happier farming. Herman doubted it; he 


was a city man, who said the move would | 


lead the Petersen fortunes straight to the 
rocks. Marjie was right; Herman was 
wrong. More and more, 
self, the writer of this very human book 
became part of the scene. One 
the book is there’s too much reflection by 
the author on how he got the country way. 
However, his salty chronicle of people and 
places makes up for these lapses. 
International. Both Harrison For- 
man’s Report From Red China (Henry 
Holt: $3) and W. L. White’s Report On 
The Russians (Harcourt, Brace: $2.50) 


focus what agrees with their points of | 


view. White’s treatise will please those 


who look on the Soviet with increasing | 


misgivings. Instead of helping Americans 
understand the country and people, Mr. 
White has dressed up all the bogeys and 
added a few newcomers. Though Forman 


dvesn’t so adamantly exclude any point of | 


view but his own, it’s clear from the first 
that he is making a good case for the 


Chinese Reds. Chiang Kai-shek emerges | 


as ruthless a dictator as does Stalin in 
White’s book. 





in spite of him- | 


fault of | 





and juices...assuring an ever-cool, ever-dry 
bow! and mouthpiece. An extraordinary 
pipe that provides extra dividends 

of smoking contentment. 


Potented 


1 your dealer is short of Royaltons remember th 
many of these pipes 


LEONARD & THOMAS, 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 
aides who corrected 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized by 
the American Medical Association. Veterans trained 
as specialists under the G. I. Bill. 


HENRY 


COMB-A-TRIM 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 


cperience, It's easy! The 

ess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by just pulling trim- Cc 

mer through hair like an ordi- 


nary comb. Save on hair-cut 

bills . . . Trim your own hair 

or the whole family’s. Send 59c 

and your Comb-A-Trim will be 

sent at once (5 extra blades 25c) 

COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
" Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

























to 
and Sell your invention. Secufe 
“Patent Guide,” contsining com- 
plete information about patent 
cedure and selling inventions. 


was 2 as O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
istered Patent Attorneys 
637-C agone Building Washington, D. C., 


Be money ahead when this 


THIEF 


STOPS STEALING 
FROM YOU! 


RATS are destroying millions in 
food, property, and farm produce. 
Help end this menace, now, with 
K-R-O Ready-Mixed in Bis-Kit 
form. Nothing to mix and easy 
to use, K-R-O is relatively safe 
around livestock, pets, and poul- 
try. It kills rats or your money 
back. Two sizes: 35c and $1 at 
drug, seed, and hardware stores. 
The K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 





















KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


ONE REMARKABLE ADVANTAGE OF THIS PIPE 
is its ability to stay everlastingly dry after long 
and constant use. No other pipe offers all the 
Royalton Crown safeguards — the condensing 
well and patented features that trap bitter slugs 
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Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 


MATOS INSTITUTE of VOICE DISORDERS 
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I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 

handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 
ing ball. I'll be back when copper's 
available. Watch for mel 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, , W. 5, U.S. AL 








Have glamourous HAIR 
BEAUTY with this amaz- 
ing discovery. Ruopes’ 
new COLOR SHAMPOO actually washes 
away dirt, grease, loose dandruff, as it 
tints hair to colorful new beauty, right be- 
fore your eyes. See gray, faded, streaked, 
dull, lifeless hair acquire a_ lustrous, 
smooth loveliness of color — beauty be- 
yond your dreams. Hair becomes softer; 
easier to arrange. Won’t hurt permanents. 
Won’t wash off. No dyed look. Caution: 
use only as directed on label. Simple; 
easy to use at home. Order your Ruopes’ 
Color Shampoo NOW! 18 stunning shades 
— golden blonde to jet black, State shade 
or send hair sample. 
SEND NO MONEY Per postman only 
$1 plus postage. 
Money back if not satisfied. (To save postage, 
send $1 now.) For real hair beauty, write now to 
RHODES CO. Color Specialists DEPT. 94, LOWELL, MASS, 
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War Sets the Styles 


There’s still a bright side to the 
shorter, sadder clothing story. It’s the 
side that knows no substitutes, no short- 
ages, no scrimping. It’s what every Amer- 
ican wants and gets no matter what clothes 
he can buy—style. 

Not that stress of war hasn't left its 
mark on fashion. It has, in fact, set the 
styles. Busy men are buying this spring’s 
two-button, single-breasted suits as fast 
as stores can get them. They like the 
freedom its long-roll lapels give. It is that 
comfort, too, which keeps the double- 
breasted lounge a leader. 

Feminine suits are just that—femi- 
nine. Where fashion experts skimped on 
fabric and trimmings, they made up for it 


with soft, colorful touches, mostly to 
please servicemen, tired of their own 
khaki and blue. 

Little brown. Colors, too, have 


changed with the dye supplies. Now that 
tans and browns are being used by the 
Army, most men’s suits are blue and gray. 
Soft pastels brighten women’s suits, though 
navy blue never loses its smartness. 
While fabrics in men’s spring suits 
are mostly worsteds, glen plaids predomi- 
nating, there are flannels in gray, solid or 
striped; a few tan gabardines. The wor- 
steds, including some tropicals, were made 
before the government took all production. 
Trend is away from loud-patterned sport 
jackets, toward solid colors, pastels in 





shirts and slacks. Stocks are good for 
spring and summer, but WPB’s thumbs 
down on slacks will make them hard to 
find in the fall. However, pleats and cuffs 
on trousers are back with WPB’s blessing 
and a greater supply of work clothes, with 
few design restrictions, is promised. 

Lapels off. Fabric shortages may 
have had something to do with the dis- 
appearance of lapels from women’s suits, 
though there is no law about it. The small 
reveres or flat cardigan necklines give 
background for jewelry or soft bows. 
Waistlines are nipped in, often accented 
by a single button or tie closing. 

In dresses, skirts are slim by WPB 
decree, but designers have dressed them 
up with peplums, hip ruffles, or side drap- 
ery, cap sleeves or turned back shoulder 
cuffs. Necklines are bow or jabot, or sim- 
ply round to set off jewelry. Waistlines 
are pronounced, especially for younger fig- 
ures. Prices have gone up, but quality is 
good in the $25-Sy4o price range. 

Since there are more rayons than any 
other fabric, they are the fashionable 
thing. Prints in crepe weaves are popular. 
Rayons still aren’t washable, but they dry 
clean well. Such cottons as can be found 


are generally color-fast, though some carry 
warnings to 
washing. 
War has left men’s hats very much 
as it found them,-though this year’s snap 


remove trimmings before 


STYLISH AMERICANS step out in (Il) double-breasted lounge with roll-lapel for graduation; 
(c) basic dress with cap sleeves, peplum; (r) gay gingham suit for office and dates. 
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YOUNG SHOPPER likes candy-striped cot- 
ton; her mother, a side-draped pastel. 


brim is slightly narrower. The opening 
gun for the straw hat race, May 1sth, will 
send only two entrants down the field: the 
white panama and the cocoa-colored cocoa- 
nut braid. Hat buyers say gray straws are 
not in the running. 

Brimful. As brims narrow in men’s 
hats, they crop out again on women’s: 
Big cartwheel straws that will become in- 
creasingly popular and small, pert sailors. 
Hats haven't reached half the size of the 
French models, which fashion editors 
feared might influence American style. 
French hat styles came in defiance of Nazi 
occupation. 

When Nazi bigwigs. ordered them 
smaller, French Women narrowed the 
brims but piled more flowers and feathers 
on top, sometimes as high as a foot. Flow- 
ers bloom on American hats, too, but to 
no such heights. 

Rayon neckties for men, dictated by 
war, can't be expected to tie as well as 
silk, though knit rayons wrinkle least, are 
less expensive than the hand-painted rayon 
ties that sprout flowers, colorful sport 
scenes, cost from $2.50 to $10. Rare silk 
ones run to $100. 

Very little leather hastened the trend 
toward smaller handbags. Round or 
square “band-boxes,” little pouches that 
swing from straps are popular. Gloves, 
particularly long fabric ones, have taken 
on a new importance with short sleeves. 
For jewelry, daintier, smaller pieces are 
replacing massiveness that has been the 
rage. 


Clothes and models by courtesy of the Hecht 
Co., Washington, D. C. Pathfinder photos by 
Norman J. Driscoll 




















7 OF THE BIG FOUR GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Farming Americans shop in town regularly—and it’s Farm JourNnav they 


depend on for buying ideas. That’s because this largest, most influential rural 
magazine keeps them abreast of what’s new and good in farm living and farm 

practice. Farm JOURNAL reaches 2,500,000 farm families with money to spend 
| takes sales messages direct to 10,000,000 consumers. Foresighted retailers 


who serve the rural trade stock the products Farm JOURNAL advertises. 


FARM JOURNAL 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher + West Washington Square, Philadelphia § 
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THE TOWN 


Drownout 


Reservoir system for Potomac river will 
cover town and bottomland in 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 


At Romney, high in the West Virginia 
Blue Ridge, 500 farmers and townsmen 
jostled into the courthouse to rumble pro- 
tests. At Springfield, Burlington, Fort 
Ashby ... all the way down the Potomac 
river basin to Harper’s Ferry . . . similar 
protest meetings were under way or 
planned. Word was finally out on a War 
Department project that, before 1960, 
would drown out hundreds of thousands of 
acres of West Virginia and Maryland 
bottom land and cause the abandonment of 
a score of towns, including historic 
Harper’s Ferry itself. 

For Control and Power. The Poto- 
mac river... no better or no worse than 
any other river once the forests along its 
course were destroyed . . . has washed 
mountain silt down to tidewater for the 
past century, periodically choked the 
Washington harbor basin, and flooded out 
lowland farms and villages. To keep it 
in check in the future, and to develop 
hydro-electric power plants for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and adjacent areas, War 
Department engineers devised plans for a 
series of 14 huge reservoirs in Virginia, 
Maryland and West Virginia. Total cost 
of the project would be $235 million. 
Construction would start about 1950, de- 
pendent on approval of the project by 
governors of the three states and appro- 
priation of funds by Congress. 

John Brown Memorial. Total acreage 
to be drowned out by the series of Poto- 
mac check-reins is still a secret of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors in the War Department. Drowned 
land in the Springfield, Valley View, 
Romney and Millville areas of West 


Virginia alone would total 43,623 acres. 
At historic Harper’s Ferry, the project 
would submerge the memorial shaft to 
John Brown, the site of the arsenal where 
Col. Robert E. Lee besieged the Kansas 
abolitionist in 1859, and cause the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. to abandon its route 
through the scenic river gorge. 

Around each proposed reservoir, the 
engineers advise, the Federal government 
should develop public parks and _ play- 
grounds. Control of the Potomac’s silted, 
sewaged waters, they contend, would pro- 
vide a recreational waterway clear to the 
foot of the Blue Ridge for Washington’s 
1,200,000 government workers, would end 
flood damage in the valley, lessen govern- 
ment expense of keeping a deep-water 
channel open for the warships, steamers 
and yachts that chuff up from Chesapeake 
Bay to the Capital City’s docks. Estimated 
annual income from water power generated 
at the proposed dams would total $14,- 
345,000. Public hearings on the proposal 
were scheduled to be held in Washington 
on April 3. Back along the Potomac’s 
course, townsmen and landowners were 
forming organizations to fight the scheme. 


Bale Adapter 


Baling loose paper for shipping is no 
longer a problem for residents of Berlin, 
Wis., (pop. 4,247) following a paper sal- 
vage drive. On collection days Andrew 
Petraszak drives in from his nearby farm 
with a hay baler, and with the aid of 
townspeople and Boy Scouts. quickly 
bundles the paper into hay-size, wire- 
bound bales. 


Corking Idea 


Cork trees on the high school campus 
will honor war veterans from Moss Point, 
Mississippi. 
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Moss Point's Science Club planted 
the seedlings as part of the Science Clubs 
of America project to increase the U.S. 
cork supply. The cork oak, producer of 
the cork used in lifebelts, can be grown in 
23 states, members say. Clubs in these 
states study bark and leaf specimens, de- 
tails of planting and growing. 


Self-Helpers 


Locally organized and financed “com- 
munity development corporations,” with 
their knowledge of local conditions, are 
ideally situated to promote small enter- 
prises. 

This is the credo of Maury Maver- 
ick, chairman, Smaller War Plants Corp. 
Helping such self-help groups get started 
to operate will be the core of SWPC’s 
program, 

One such local development group is 
The Industrial Corp., Baltimore, Md., or- 
ganized in 1915 to attract desirable in- 
dustries. Originally authorized to issue 
$500,000 worth of capital stock, the Balti- 
more group never went above $200,000. 
Four years ago it was reduced to $40,000 
by repaying $160,000 to stockholders. 

Representatives of industry, banks 
and investment companies, insurance 
firms, railroads, public utilities, wholesale 
and retail trade bodies, and professional 
groups are its directors. Paid executives, 
experienced in engineering, production ac- 
counting, sales, industrial and public rela- 
tions, carry out the work. 

Help New Firms. Duties of the Cor- 
poration: To investigate new firms moving 
into the city, help desirable ones find loca- 
tions and cash loans; to assist established 
firms with surveys and procurement of 
new quarters -and financial aid. Fees 
charged for these services go to corpora- 
tion treasury to pay its trained staff. 

Similar self-help business groups op- 
erate in Boston and Louisville, Kentucky ; 
Louisville Industrial Foundation . differs 
from the Baltimore Corporation in one 
respect: Incorporated for $1 million in 
1916, it makes small short-term loans, in 
addition to making surveys and studies. 
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POTOMAC FLOOD CONTROL would cause abandonment of villages and bottom land in black areas of map; submerge historic Harper's Ferry (right). 
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SWPC hopes more such local ‘“develop- 
ment corporations” will organize. 


G. I.’s Eat Free 


Service men and women eat free in 
Vernal, Utah. Soon after Pearl Harbor 
this ranch town (pop. 2,100) raised $1,100, 
gave it to the local USO as “kitty” for 
free meals for G.I.’s. 

“Service folks have been dining free 
at the rate of half dozen a day, average, 
for the past two years,” said Rev. James 
W. Hailwood, clergyman-helper, “Makes 
around 5,000 we've fed.” 

Only pay asked is consumer’s name 
and address for the record. Service men 
remember hearty meals and friendliness, 
have sent a flood of letters, cards, gifts. 

Vernal hospitality goes back _to its 
Wild West beginning. In the 1870’s, when 
settlers laid a plank across two water 
barrels and opened the first saloon, first 
round was “on the house.” Everybody 
took turns dispensing. The proprietor’s 
receipts for thé day amounted to one 
hangover, but lots of good will. 


Boysfarm 


Boysfarm opened this month just 
outside Flint, Mich., as a new “adventure 
in group living.” 

Like Boys Town, in Omaha, Nebr., it 
is operated by boys, at present by 15 
under-privileged youngsters aged 8 to I5. 
Local agencies recommended placements. 

Started by gifts totaling $44,000, 
Boysfarm consists of a modernized farm 
house and 100 acres of land. It is under 
supervision of the Flint YMCA. Boys run 
the farm with the help of a farm manager. 


Water 


War brought a paratroop uniform fac- 
tory to Corbin, Ky., and _ population 
jumped from 7,893 to 12,000. 

Corbin soon didn’t have enough wa- 
ter. Homes in higher areas sometimes had 
dry pipes. Low pressure in the mains en- 
dangered health. The state board of health 
said drinking water should be boiled. 

Federal Works Agency finally stepped 
in, granted Corbin $43,392 to remodel the 
system. Corbin put up $31,058. 


Singing Postman 


Some say Gainesville, Tex. (9,651 
pop.) is a better place to live because its 
mail comes with a song from Postman 
W. A. Lowry who “composes” new tunes 
each day. 

Lowry started singing while he worked 
many years ago, first as a railway mail 
clerk in St. Louis, Mo., later carrying 
mail in Ardmore, Okla., and Pittsburg, 
Kans, He has brought mail and music to 
Gainesville since 1929. 

“TI made up my first tunes,” said 
Lowry, “to entertain my children, three 
boys and a girl, when they were babies. 
I can still remember the songs I made up 





POSTMAN LOWRY gives songs with letters. 


to put them to sleep. By now, I’ve come 
to the conclusion that singing all the time 
keeps you well, I haven’t missed a day 
from sickness in 30 years, Another thing, 
I've never been bitten by a dog although 
a lot of dogs on my route don’t seem 
impressed by my voice.” 

An elder in Gainesville’s Broadway 
Church of Christ, Lowry says one of his 
latest songs, thought up delivering mail, 
may be heard out-of-town. He wrote it 
out, to be printed. “Doing Little Things 
for Jesus” will go into a hymn book. 


Retailers’ Easter 


Easter business hit an all-time high. 
Store sales zoomed 20-25% over a year 
ago. Biggest volume was in better grade 
clothing. 

Consumers, flush with cash, spent 
right and left. They have lots more in 
banks and strong boxes ($150 billion, $95 
billion of which is in cash, says Depart- 
ment of Commerce). 

Big scramble was in the wholesale 
markets, where merchants took anything 
at any price. 


Pre-fabricated Movies 


If South American communities don’t 
have movie theaters, it won’t stop USA 
film distributors after the war. They plan 
to supply pre-fabricated theaters, if nec- 
essary, to clinch the Latin American’trade. 
Charles P. Skouras, president of Fox 
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West Coast and National Theaters, Inc., 
has two complete theater models, made by 
technicians, awaiting only war’s end to go 
into production, His pre-fabricated movie 
palaces can be erected in four days. They 
will be modern, decorative, quake- and 
fireproof, insulated, refrigerated and 
equipped for television projection, 


Small Business Aid 


American Bankers Association mem- 
bers have set aside more than $500 mil- 
lion to help small business after the war. 

“Every competent man, firm or cor- 
poration in the U. S, that needs credit 
will get it if the money is to be used for 
some constructive purpose that will serve 
the private enterprise economy of this 
country,” said R, M. Hanes, president 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C. and chairman of ABA’s Post- 
war Small Business Credit Commission. 

Credit groups have already been set 
up in 27 districts, with others in the mak- 
ing, to pass on loan applications, bring 
small business the term-loan privileges for- 
merly enjoyed by bigger concerns. 

“Banking has the ability and desire 
to meet the credit needs of private enter- 
prise in the postwar period—and to meet 
them without government guaranty or 
government insurance,” Hanes declared. 


Meat Raiders 


The coyote is the prairie cousin of 
the wolf and looks like a bad tempered 
runt police dog. It is a bully and a sneak. 
Ever since the ranchers speckled the great 
plains and Rocky Mountain pastures with 
cattle and sheep, the coyote has been an 
A-I enemy. 

This spring, with half the govern- 
ment’s paid hunters off to the war and 
rifle ammunition at a premium, coyotes 
are slinking in hungry bands across the 
sheep and cattle ranges. They have killed 
18,000 baby lambs in South Dakota alone 
this spring. 

In sections of Nevada, Arizona and 
Wyoming, coyote bands have destroyed 
15 to 30% of the lamb crops and as high 
as 6% of the breeding flocks. 

Inadequate Control. Pelt prices 
and lack of an adequate system of control 
for predatory animals are the two prin- 
cipal reasons given by stockmen for the 
increase in coyotes during the past dec- 
ade. The market price for coyote pelts 
dropped from $20 to around $2 during the 
early 1930s. Trappers and hunters stopped 
digging for the animals’ prairie dens. Then, 
after 1939, the Division of Predatory Ani- 
mal Control of the U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service lost half of its staff of 650 paid 
hunters to the armed services and higher 
paid jobs in industry. Many of the hunt- 
ers who are left, stockmer vow, won't kill 
off female coyotes “because they don’t 
want to destroy their chance to collect 
bounties on coyote pup skins next year.” 

Final, and largest reason, for the 
coyote increase is that states and Federal 
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PREPARE YOUR 


Favorite DisHes BETTER 
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Guaranteed 


Quaranteed | GLASS 
CASSEROLE 


Bake and serve your favorite dishes in this beauti- 
ful, Grecian design footed Casserole with fitted 
cover! Clear, heat-resist glass! Washes clean. Doesn't 
retain tastes or odors! Bakes better! Saves time! 








Saves fuel! Makes all hot dishes, meat pies, roll-ups, 
biscuit and sweet rolls, vegetables, and a hundred 
and one family favorites. Two-qt. capa- 2 5" 
all over the United States. Look for | 

the “Queen Anne” label of quality. € 
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community, order by mail. Shi prepaid. Send $1.25° 
to the national distributors HICKEY SALES COMPANY, 
Law & Finance Building, Picsburgh 19, Pa 


city: just right for average family. Sold 
lf you cannot obtain the “Queen Anne” Casserole in your 








“Retails for $1.50 West of Denver 


BUILD YOUR OWN! 


‘EAST FREEZER Wadi 


and Fun ¢4 
Every amateur will be proud to 
build this modern household 
necessity. It just takes a few 
hours of your spare time to 
bulld, and operates electrically 
on any voltage. There's fun in 
building and profit in using this 
handy freezer.jSaves up to 75%. 


NO EXPERT Las: 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED wel? tod 
Our plans are simple and easy to follow and this 8 or 40 


cubic foot size can be built of new or used parts. Mail $1 
bill, check or money order for complete plans and catalog. 


LEJAY MFG., 410 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
— Broken or Usable — 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Paraguay Tea in placeof 
Argentina. Better than 
Tea or Coffee. Good hot 
PAN AMERICAN TEA CO. 

2704 S. Vermont Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Sloppin’ 
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soles that stay on. Not just another shoe sole, 
but a modern means of increasing the wear 
for repairing the old. Long-wearing, water-proof, non-skid soles 
for men's, women’s and children’s dress, sport and work shoes 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louls 1, Mo. 

tea. National Drink of 

or iced. 20-o0z. for $1.00 postpaid. 
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Mm And so will you—with TREDS, the stick-on 
and preserving the fine shape and appearance of new shoes—also 
—rubbers and boots. Easy to apply—just cement them on. 
























Original soles never wear out if protected by TREDS. 
TREDS will not mar floors. 
Protect the Sole And You Protect The Shoe. 


One pair TREDS, tube of cement, applicator and scraper. . . 
all complete with full directions on display card. Only 25c¢ 
at your favorite Hardware, 5c and 10c or General Store: 










Due to war restrictions, 
your dealer may be tem- 
porarily out of TREDS, 
but keep asking for 
them; Thank you. 





AUBURN. RUBBER 
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U.S. Dept. of Interior 


COYOTE HUNTERS caught 108,000 of these killers last year but they're threat to lamb supply now. 


government have never got together on an 
adequate system of control for predatory 
animals. Counties occasionally offer boun- 
ties for pelts of predatories but give up 
the scheme when their budgets run dry. 
Neighboring counties either haven’t adopt- 
ed a bounty system, or fail to coordi- 
nate it with neighbor local governments. 

Lamb Crop Threat. Despite this 
confusion, more than 108,000 coyotes were 
killed in the West during 1944. But, Fish 
& Wild Life officials admit, coyotes and 
other predatories are breeding far faster 
than hunters and ranchers can kill them 
off. Latest gadget for killing the sneaky 
varmints is a cyanide gas cartridge 
wrapped in an animal skin that explodes 
when the coyote slashes at it; the gas kills 
him in seconds, 

Last week, in the middle of complaints 
and threatened investigations about U. S. 
food shortages, stockmen decided it was 
high time to voice official complaints 
about the coyote threat attacking the flank 
of the nation’s lamb and baby beef sup- 
ply. Spring lamb crop, they announced, 
is down six per cent from 1944. Coyote 
killings may double that shortage. 


Tool Pool 


The nation’s supply of machine tools 
and production equipment, largest in his- 
tory, is still short, but a “machine tool 
trading pit” redistributes equipment as it 
becomes idle, keeps war industry moving. 

Tools and equipment are reported to 
Reconstruction Finance Corp, at Washing- 
ton as they become available for transfer 
from one type of war job to another. 

Used tools, wherever possible, are 
substituted for new tools. RFC makes 
allocations on a basis of urgency, 


Belgian Bargain 

When the Army shipped Corp. Perry 
S. Wolff to Europe, the 22-year-old Chi- 
cagoan didn’t expect to get a lumberyard 


in exchange for one American candy bar. 
But he did. 


Wandering into the lumberyard, some- 
where in Belgium, Wolff found the owner 
fed up with the war, the Nazis, other 
troubles. So, for one candy bar, he traded 
six acres piled five feet high with lumber. 

“It’s legal,” Wolff wrote home. “I 
paid for it with the candy bar, scratched 
out his name on the yard sign, and wrote 
in my own. Now, if somebody would give 
me a ship to take the lumber home, I 
could start on my postwar home.” 


Collision Proof 


Tail lights of 300,000 candle power 
have been installed on trains to prevent 
rear-end collisions. Used by the North 
Western and Rock Island railroads, the 
blinkers can be seen eight miles at night, 
three miles in daylight. 


More Stores 


Doffing uniforms, donning store 
aprons, sO many ex-grocery clerks have 


Acme 


10-TON TOWNBUSTER'S core swings out of 
mold at British bomb factory. 
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opened food stores-in new communities 
that Clarence Francis, General Foods 
chairman, figures there are as many retail 
food outlets now as a year ago, reversing 
a wartime decline for the first time. 

If demands for food could have been 
filled in 1944, Francis indicated the food 
might have accounted for even 
than its 41.6% of every retail dollar. 


business 
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industrial Vitamins 


Between-meal snacks cut down fac- | 
tory workers’ fatigue, step up their efh- 
ciency, 

Thermoid Co., Clinton, N. J., maker 
of brake lining, says its milk servings 


during last three years have reduced acci- 


dents 30°, lessened illness, upped pro- 


duction. 


EDUCATION 


Southpaw Textbooks 


Aiter studying the. scribbling of 25.- 
000 school children, Dr. Warren H. 
Gardner, California State Department of 
Health, learned to his amazement that 
educators preparing school textbooks in 


the past had completely overlooked the | 


special problems of left-handers. 

So he did something about it by com- 
piling an instruction manual for south- 
paws, 

“The left-handed child must learn to 
write by his own wits or from what he can 
borrow from a right-handed instructor. 
This accounts for some of the contortion- 
ist left-handed writers,” Dr. Gardner de- 
clared. He hopes his new textbook will do 
some good. 


Vertical Frontiers 


Graduates of the University of Chi- 
cago were told to forget security, look for 
high adventure. 

Laird Bell, vice chairman of the 
board of trustees, scoffed at the idea 
America’s economy has matured and only 
“economic planning’ and “government 
jobs” lie ahead. 

“That’s a defeatist doctrine,” 

a tired old man’s alibi.” 
He said security was static, the re- 


he said, 


verse of progress. It won’t develop mind | 


or body. He urged they explore “vertical 
frontiers.” 


Richmond's Movies 


Richmond, Va., public schools have 
found films more effective in teaching 
many subjects than straight instruction, 

Movies don’t substitute 
work, but are integrated into the program. 
A class studies some phase of history or 
geography, art or music, then sees a re- 
lated movie. Thirty-two Richmond schools 
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IF YOUR HEALTH IS “BELOW PAR’ - 


Try My Way of Living 
sake for Just90 Days! 













says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioner 


— — digesti one 
upset “joints and muscles sti and sore? [Learn to Condition 
Your Body Against— 


Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 

mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
RHEUMATISM 
CONSTIPATION 












Here is PROOF! 
Read What Users Say: 


““"Now enjoy w 
no pains or 
effects.’’ Mr. A 
“Constipation js 
; ‘ 
the past for me. 
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Other after- 
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a thing of 


= Mrs. V.H 
Had a bad case of neuritis 
when I started Program. It 


— disappeared complete- 
al Mrs. M. G. 
Have lost 35 pounds in 90 
days, feel 15 years younger.** 
Dr. E. J. P. 

xatives after 
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mental depression? 
“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
ditioning expert. 0 V E K yh E I G H T 
Tots New And Many Other 
Hearth Common Ailments 
_In his new 24 page illustrated book, “Your Health and the Next 90 Days,” Mr, 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-bullding measures right in 
our own home. Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, Blood 


out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 

programs for more than 40,000 men and 

women from (6 to 86 years old,’’ says 
essure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver trouble and other 
ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 


to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
AL WILLIAMS, noted West Coast con- 
it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 








“‘No need for Ia 
first week This 
4 miracle to me 


Mr. H. W. D. 
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Sickness all winter OF other : 542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A, TODAY! : 
“By Mr. C. T. & Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please H 
Mn pressure reduced = send me postpaid, a copy of ‘‘Your Health and the Next H 
health 25 points. General & 90 Days.” H 
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BUNION PAINS 
STOP - Quickly ! 


FREE TRIAL 


Fairyfoot quickly relieves 
terrible, stinging, itching, bun- 
ion pains. — Watch unsightly, 
swollen bunion grow smaller. 
No special shoes. Apply sooth- 
in ‘oot and get blessed 
relief. 


RY IT FREE Now! 
= SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for full size Sample Treatment of 
Fairyfoot as used on more than thTee million 


grateful feet since 1897. No cost to you. 
FAIRYFOOT, Dept, 3244 — 1223$, Wabash Av., Chicago 5, UL 





DONT continue to fidget and 
suffer from the torment of sim- 
ple piles. Relieve itching, burning 
distress with soothing Resinol. 

It gently oils tender parts, as its 
specially blended medication re- 
duces irritation, and aids comfort. 


Pure, mild Resinol Soap is particularly 
suitable for bathing tender parts. 
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Unsighty HAIR OFF 
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Uy hale made memecorn Final 
deve speda unique, effective, Gasy Tay Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
deve oriess, inexpensive. ¥ 00 toe ey athlete's foo mples —other itch: 
winbeauty,hap iness. Wr Superfiuous ing troubles. Use cooling, medicated 
Foca eA Oe Bs tet inter 
Hair ET ess. Quiets itching fast. . 
MME- ANNETTE LAN Mart, tle proves it—or money back. Ask 
Bon AT 26 a - your druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 
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use 130 films. The school board rotates 


three sound and one silent projector among 
the schools. 


U. S$. School Aid 


Special Trial Offer! 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 








Its Sweeter, More Tender 
-Higher Yielding ! 


THIS AMAZING NEW HYBRID sweet corn 
is better eating, easier growing, higher yielding. 
You'll love its giant-size golden-yellow ears. Many 
10 inches long with 16 rows big, deep, juicy 
kernels that are baby-tender and sugary-swecet. 
And how it grows! Plants are strong, sturdy, 
wilt-resistant! Selected by a Nationwide Jury of 
Garden Experts as America’s finest Sweet Corn. 


NOW, AS AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER, we'll 
send postpaid TWO BIG 
PACKAGES, (more than 
enough for average gar- 
den) for only 25c coin or 
stamps. But ou must 
send NOW! his offer 


ends soon. Send today. 
Send now and get 


FREE Free, beautiful new 


“New Discoveries in Sweet 
= ” Tells how to have corn earl- 
— ...how to keep it “‘coming- 

* all season with but one plant- 
road ++. also many new recipes to 
serve, can and enjoy sweet corn. 
Send for new FREE BOOK and 
Special 25c Trial Offer today. 
Michael-Leonard Company, Sioux City 6, Iowa. 
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Michael-Leonard Co. 
Dept. 675, Sioux City 6, Iowa 


[[] I enclose 25c for Big Trial Offer Hy- 


brid Sweet Corn. 
oO Send free copy of ““New Discoveries.” 
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GRAY HAIR 
KILLS 
_ ROMANCE 


You know gray hair spells 
the end of romance! Yet you 
are afraid to color your hair 
—afraid people will know! 

These fears are old fash- 
ioned! With Mary T. Gold- 
man's scientific color-control 
you can transform gray, 
bleached or faded hair to the 
© natural-looking shade you 
© desire—quickly, or so grad- 
,ually your closest friends 
won't guess! Pronounced 
safe by leading medical au- 
thorities(no skin test needed). 
Inexpensive, easy to apply. 
Millions have found new hair beauty by 
using Mary T. Goldman’s. Buy a bottle of 
Mary T. Goldman's today at drug or dept. 
store on Money-back guarantee. For free 
sample, mail coupon below. 


Mary T. Goldman Co., 541 Goldman Bidg. 
St.Paul2,Minn.Send freesample.C heckcolor. 


(1) Black © Dark Brown [ Light Brown 


ih ewes on 








© Medium Brown ( Blonde (J Auburn 
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City State 


a year, 
educational opportunities. 


Dr. George F. Zook, head of the 


American Council on Education, wants the 


government to give the states $500 million 
without strings, to help equalize 


“T don’t know of any measure before 
Congress, except defense, which would 
contribute more to the public welfare,” 
he said. 


Re-educating Nazis 


Motion pictures can kill isolation, 
help prevent World War III, schoolmen 
agreed at the Conference on Motion Pic- 
tures as an education medium at New 
York University. 

Needed immediately are films show- 
ing other nations’ true family life, cus- 
toms and education, instead of portraying 
them as oddities. 

Films can help re-educate Germans 
to peacetime ways, declared Prof. Robert 
Gessner, chairman of NYU’s department 
of motion pictures, suggesting: Send pro- 
duction crews into occupied Germany, 
make films to teach ex-Nazis the ways 
of democracy against a background of 
their own ruined cities. 


Teatro del Nino 


The U. Office of Education’s Li- 
brary Service Division, to zip up north- 
of-the-border interest in Spanish, has free 
teaching aids to schools and libraries. 

“The Spanish Language in the Coun- 
tries South of the U. S.,” is a puppet 


theater with back drop and puppets de- 
signed by famous Mexican artists. 

With it come plays, stories, record- 
ings, song books, costumes 
magazines, all in Spanish. 


, pamphlets and 


PUPPETS TEACH Americans to speak Spanish. 








WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards’’, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 


MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations ir 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 


INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
_sommmee ™ SYRUP PEPSIN 


Learn Profitable Profes 
in QO days at Hom 
MEN and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 


Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. rge full time incomes 

from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 

& private practice. Others make good 

“4 money in spare time. You can win inde 

? pendence and prepare for future security 
} by training at home and qualifying for 

s* Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page 
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Big 
BOOK 


REF 


mtees ever known. There is a big 
Log Saw, easily operated. 

Tig wer aoa lot into money 
464 Wood Street. OTTAWA, MANSAS 


Wood is bringin: 
demand ge leg ere, 
pd trees 
Strawa MFG. co. -° 


PIMPLES + BLACKHEADS 


TRY THIS PROMPT RELIEF FOR 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 


Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical in- 
gredients to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 


SOAP AND 
OINTMENT 












CUTICURA 








WONDERFUL HAND GUIDES — Correct ‘your penmanship in few 
hours. Guaranteed. Outline Free. Write, C. J, Osment, 51. St. Louis, Mo. 





BUY BONDS 


RS a 





“You will find a single 

drop of this will 

last a week.’’ 

ONLY §$ 
prepaid 

For this $2.00 Bottle 


Temptation—one of the 


ek ry ever created. 
f Pau * = lasts | 
4S RIEGER'S A single drop lasts | 
iriowe" a week, charms and at- 
5 tracts men and women 
1 Dro? to you. 
wel The fragrance of liv- 


ing flowers. Bottles with 
elongated stopper encased 


4 times the size of the 
picture. 


Pay the postman when he hands you the package 

or ll you preter) send money order, currency, stamps 

or check for $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 
st. 1872.) 


most exquisite perfumes 


Send No Money 


00 ; 
* 





in a polished maple case | 


PAUL RIEGER, 216, Art Center Bidg., San Francisco | 





ON THE 


CORNS NTH 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y 


money $ MONEY $ MONEY 
CAS®. vour SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth money. It’s a cinch to 

4 make $$$ at club meetings or friendly calls with 
Everyday Greeting Cards, Birthdays, Anniver- 
saries, “Get, Well, ” etc. They’ re unique—clever, 

S luxurious. “Diamond Dust” finishes, unusual 


papers, startling effects. Noexperience needed. 
% Gives you YEAR "ROUND EXTRA INCOME. Send 











only 60 cents for SAMPLES worth $1.00—TODAY. 
ARTIS TIC CARD CO., 247 Way Street, Elmira, N.Y. 

hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

few weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 


DO (1) WANT a permanent business 
women inthis greatly needed 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


rofession of your own? 
profession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass 








POWERFUL LIQUID 


promptly soothes torture of 


SKIN RASHES 





‘invisible’ 
—Doesn’t 
Show . 
On AY )! 
Skin A aha; 


To quickly relieve Ni burning of 
simple skin rashes, eczema, psoriasis, 
ringworm symptoms and similar skin 
irritations due to external cause —apply 
wonderful medicated liquid Zemo—a 
Doctor’s formula backed by 85 years’ 
success. Zemo also aids healing! 

Apply invisible Zemo any time — it 
won’t show on skin. 
In 3 1 S Berens srent sizes. 





ri Se 
| 2 2/§55—1 or 1 2/55 


APRIL 9, 


1945 29 


It’s That or Nothing 
Since the war, 

things we have 
And sharing ’em, 


And I’ve even learned what to do 


with old clothes— 
I’m wearing ’em! 
Helen Castle 


“Betty, are you drawing a cat?” 

“Oh yes mother, it’s a cat.” 

“But cats have tails.” 

“This one will too, but it’s still in the 
ink bottle.” 





"Sorry, but I'm a specialist!" 


Miss Smith: what is the 
plural of man?” 
Jimmy: “Men. 
Miss Smith: “Correct, now 
the plural of child?” 
Jimmy: “Twins.” 


“Jimmy 


what is 


“You're a real danger to pedestrians,” 
decided the judge. “I must revoke your 
license.” 

“But your honor,” protested the de- 
fendant, “my living depends on it.” 

“So does theirs,” said the judge. 





Brain Teaser No. 76 


If a man 6 feet tall 
could walk around the 
earth on the equator, 
how much farther 
would the top of his 
head move than his 
feet? 
Solution to No. 75 

In one hour Ann can count 1/5 of the 
sum. In one hour Bill can count 1/11 of 
the sum. In one hour Ann and Bill can 
count 16/55 of the sum. 

Hence in seven hours they will count 
7X16/55, or 2 2/55 sums. 


amount “more than” will be 


we're learning to use 





CUSTOMER RESEARCH DEPT., ROOM 1710 “""""""" 








WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Buy More War Bonds 


A QUALITY PRODUCT 
FOR 23 YEARS 








AUTO 


owners 


19 PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 
that will help you to get 
better gas mileage 
longer tire life 
better performance 
lower upkeep costs 


a FREE COPY from 











Get 


any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupan below 
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ANCIENT PIPE OF 


TODAY YOU SEE THE 
LHS 


STERLING 


IN ITALY, AND EVERYWHERE 


Thousands 
and thousands 
of LHS pipes have 
been requisitioned for 
our gallant fighting men, 
in Italy, and on every fight- 
ing front. Stay-at-homes have 
fewer LHS’s to choose from, but 
every one is guaranteed to be 
up to pre-war standards, and 
that means craftsmanship, 
choice Imported Briar, and 
the “know how” of LHS, 


‘-D 
Mode! No. 21 
Smooth Finish 


Dozens of other handsome 
models, antique or smooth, 


STERNCREST 14K — solid gold 
band, specially selected 
briar 1 0 0 « $2- 


CERTIFIED PUREX. . $3.50 
Other LAS Pipes, $10 to $1.58 


““ woe 
60* Om, 


“a e ° 
r LHS) 


PIPES 
d 


BUY WAR- BONDS 
Send for a copy of “Pointers on Pipes’ — FREE 


L & H Stern Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Teachers or Preachers?: Re your 
editorial ““The Soul vs. Education.” My 
brother says that the breakdown in this 
country is due to the failure of the clergy, 
he being a Methodist preacher. I say that 
it is due to the breakdown of our educa- 
tional system. Probably both of us are 
somewhere near right. 

J. A. M., /thaca, New York 


e « « A great Mid-western college 
gave a master’s degree some years ago to 
a student for looking after six rows of 


cucumbers for one season. 


The same school gives the ordinary 


| degree of “B.S.” for cleaning henhouses 
| and washing dishes. 


C. T. Ryan, Kearney, Nebr. 


e e e It is amazing that such “voca- 
tional education” goes on in America. I’m 
18 and I graduate from high school this 
June. I could see no reason for studying 
Shakespeare at the time, but how thank- 
ful I am now. 

Patricia Sanguinetti, Barre, Vermont 


Landlords Reply: How easy it is to 
be one sided. I refer to your editorial 
“No Babies Wanted.” My friend and I, 
oldish fellows in the sixties, had saved 
about $5,000 each. We decided to buy 
double rental in a nearby industrial town, 
then fixed them up. Now my renters are 
receiving three times the wages they were 
when I rented, taxes on the double have 


| doubled, 


My friend rented one side of his 


| double to a family with several children 
|} and a BIG 


DOG. The children have 
pounded holes in the plastering, marked 
the wallpaper with pencils, and the BIG 
DOG takes a delight in chewing the fine 
finish on the inside of the house. A com- 
plaint to the housing authority got the 
horse laugh. 


| Two “regusted landlords,” London, Ohio 


e e e Please investigate and write 
the same kind of a sarcastic editorial for 
the landlords. If you were a landlord and 
tried to keep your property from destruc- 
tion by tenants, especially those with chil- 
dren, you would be in a position to write 
about the Four Freedoms. 

E. H. Bowersock, Venice, Calif. 


e e e Landlords are exercising ex- 
actly the same kind of freedom you 
squawk about when they rent their build- 
ings as they see fit. Liberty doesn’t be- 
long to young married couples with babies 
alone; it belongs to everybody, and that 
includes the rental Shylocks. 

Matter of fact, it’s a good thing they 


| set up barriers against tenants with brats 


and mongrels. It encourages the citizens 


PATHFINDE 


who are discriminated against to hit for 
the suburbs and build their own homes 
(or will when they can build) so they can 
wallow hip deep in kiddies and pets if 
they want to. So there. .- 

Mrs, Andrew P. Tillsit, Arlington, Va. 


e « ¢ T happen to be a landlord. It 
is not children that are objectionable, but 
their training. Your martyr(?) “Would 
like to live as you do” is exactly what the 
landlord is asking for. This renter should 
drown himself or at least take a tumble 
as to where the trouble lies. Renters 
should be required to put up security for 
care of property. 


S. A. Shepherd 


e e ¢ People with children do not 
care if they ruin the house. When they 
have a chance they move, sometimes not 
even paying the rent. 

There are no profits in owning one as 
we have to be responsible for everything 
in or out of the house. 

Mrs. Krauss, Clinton, Mass. 


e ¢ ¢ Why should we rent houses (in 
this area mostly furnished) to families 
with “destructive agencies” attached, 
namely children, and other “pets” when 
figuratively speaking, standing on the office 
floor there are applicants without these 
“destructive agencies’? Until American 
mothers bring up their children properly 
they must expect to wait until after better 
tenants are served. It all rests with them. 
We are obliged to rent our properties at 
“Depression” rentals, 

Walter S. Lieber, La Jolla, Calif. 

[So stands the case for the landlords. 
Do tenants have any views on PATH- 
FINDER’S March 19 editorial “No Babies 
Wanted”? | 





Graham Patterson, Pyblisher. 


Robert West Howard, Editor-in-Chief. 


Douglas Mackenzie, Managing Editor. 
Donald S. McNeil, News Editor. 
Henry C. Beck, Editorial Director, Field Operations. 
Steven L. Werner, Editor. The World. 
Alice Nichols, Editor, The Family. 
Key Hart, Edstor, Washington Parade. 


Bureau Chiefs 
J. D. Harper (Chicago); W. A. Dunlap (Los Angeles) 


Associate Editors 
Edward Cullom, Ted Kincaid, Louis Schenk, 
Dr. Sally Marks, E. L. Kirkpatrick. 


Editorial Assistants 


Henriette Jones, Evelyn Petersen, Martha R. 
Kennedy, Helen Folk, Gean Clark, 


Art Détrector 
O. C. Roberts; Walter Gretschel, Associate, 


Business 
Sidney Jenkins, Ass’t to Publisher 
Ruth H. Quinn, Ofice Manager 


Consultants 
Felix Morley( Foreign Affairs):Vaughn Flannery( Ars) 
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Maybe you can 
get one nOW **° 


(If your ration hoard will let you) 






Maybe you'll 
have to watt atl 
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(until the war clou 








... but be sure it’s 


PERFECTION 
for better Living! 


ERFECTION Oil Ranges and Heaters bring present equipment—be sure to use only genuine 


“city convenience” and comfort to country Perfection Wicks and Parts on your present 
homes—with clean, odorless, instant heat! We Perfection Ranges and Heaters. 
regret that we cannot now supply everyone who Get Modern Warmth for 
wants them with Perfection Ranges and Heaters. Your Home with 
We are still engaged almost 100% in War Perfection-made Heaters 


Production and are making Ranges and Heaters Plan to get them now if you can 
g 


only for essential civilian needs. —but if not, be sure your Postwar 
> Oil Cook Stove and Heater are 
. Perfection made—to keep your whole 
RFECT : Because it’s your hss Ray gle 
PRESENT PERFECTION USERS : y house warm and livable in winter 
patriotic duty to get maximum service from your and your kitchen modern, 





* BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 


— PERFECTION ou savces ano szarses A\ 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY + 7762-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


——< iT nm 


“Cain’t hide dirt under Lightnin’, Willie ... he gits up most every day.” 


FIX DIRTY SPARK PLUGS THE “PLUG-CHEK" WAY 


Cleaning a spark plug often isn’t enough. The plugs may 

be faulty, the wrong type or improperly gapped. Auto-Lite 

“Plug-Chek” inspection service is the quick and accurate 

way to find what corrections should be made to improve AUTO-LITE 
gas mileage up to 12°, according to tests made by the Radio Show 
American Automobile Association. seam 


Have your spark plugs inspected the “Plug-Chek” way by Dick Haymes 


your friendly Auto-Lite dealer. But if new plugs are needed, , 
ask for Auto-Lite spark plugs—they’re ignition engineered. HELEN sear ohn JENKINS 


— THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY Every Tuesday Night * NBC 
TOLEDO, 1 = & ~—- Merchandising Div ° OHIO 


a j 
IN ITS 22 GREAT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR <> J 
Shoxy 





